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AESTHETICS AND CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. I 


LLEWELLYN JONES 


There are still some people who say “I don’t know anything 
about pictures but I know what I like” although they have been 
warned repeatedly that the remark is what is called a bromide and 
should not be made by anyone who claims to be sophisticated. 

But whether it is pictures or novels or poems, unless you are 
frankly going to rest your case on that brand of intuitional aesthet- 
ics as we may call it, you must have some criterion by which you 
judge, not perhaps which works of art are best, but at least those 
which are worth while for you—which justify the time you give 
to them and your recommendation of them to friends or pupils. 
But aesthetics has a bad name. It is associated with dryness, dull- 
ness, and usually with some particular philosophic system: one 
remembers uneasily that Kant and Hegel wrote on aesthetics, and 
one hesitates before the formidable task of reading in a field com- 
plicated by their ponderous cerebrations. 

Meanwhile one is shocked to see one’s dearest friend enjoy- 
ing Harold Bell Wright when one has just heard one’s favorite 
critic denouncing him as a disgrace to American literature. But 
of late years aesthetics has been getting free from a priori phi- 
losophies and becoming more actual and psychological. One re- 
sult is that even where writers on the subject start from widely 
different points of view they tend to agree on essentials. The fol- 
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lowing notes are meant to show the application of aesthetic prin- 
ciples to some of the works of literary art that claim our suffrages 
today—in the novel and in poetry more particularly. The principles 
themselves will be found, stated from the point of view of an 
idealistic philosophy in Benedetto Croce’s Aesthetic (translated 
by Douglas Ainslie); from the point of view of a practicing poet 
who differs from Croce in certain particulars, in Lascelles Aber- 
crombie’s Toward a Theory of Art and The Theory of Poetry— 
which books as yet, unfortunately, have not found an American 
publisher although they ought to be in any good public library 
(and I may say that a very brief summary of Abercrombie’s 
aesthetic theory as well as a longer study of Croce’s theory may 
be found in my own First Impressions); and, lastly, in The Prin- 
ciples of Literary Criticism by Ogden and Richards who disagree 
fundamentally with Croce’s philosophy but seem to me in the 
practical application of their own ideas to aesthetics to reach re- 
sults not so very different from his, the main difference being that 
where Croce approaches the matter from the point of view of an 
idealist, Ogden and Richards pursue a strictly empirical method. 

If I were asked to recommend one of these authors to those 
whose time for reading is limited I should certainly recommend 
Abercrombie. The main points of his treatment of the nature of 
art may be summarized as follows. Life as we live it from day to 
day is an affair of mixed and chaotic experiences. We seldom en- 
joy the contemplation of phenomena for their own sakes. We 
break things up by analyzing them, classifying them, or we break 
them up by actually bending them to our own practical uses. We 
regard nearly everything as a means to some end. We have to do 
this or we could not survive. We get on in our world by changing 
it to suit our practical needs, by analyzing and simplifying its 
phenomena, through our intellectual processes, which are essen- 
tially processes of generalizing, of reducing things to common 
classifications: and this activity—science or conceptual thought— 
is usually a preliminary to the more technological process of chang- 
ing things and recombining them, so that they may be made to 
minister to our practical needs. And of course practical, in this 
sense, would also include moral needs: thus while the dramatist 
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might present a crime—say in the course of a tragedy—and make 
no comment on it (indeed, he could not, in a drama) the moralist 
analyzes the nature and effects of the crime and gives us a moral 
judgment by which we may condemn all similar crimes. And 
another feature of practical experience is that it is seldom com- 
plete. We are always missing our aim. We go by trial and error 
and the errors are many. We never succeed in reducing our world 
to the categories which we have made. We live in a world in 
which, do what we will, chance and the contingent—nature’s 
touches of chaos—are always lying in wait to confound us. 

But before we do any of these things, we can, if we may, 
simply let experience impinge upon our senses. We can take it in 
naively, neither judging it as good or bad nor analyzing it into 
terms of use. We can be mere spectators. All such experience taken 
naively, Abercrombie calls aesthetic experience; Croce would say 
that it is experience which we simply intuit (and by intuition he 


means nothing mystical or feminine but simply perception con- © 


sciously noted). And the word aesthetic here should not be 
equated with beautiful. Aesthetic experience need not be beauti- 
ful experience—we may, for instance, gaze on some reptile, fas- 
cinated by its ugliness. 

But this aesthetic experience is the basis of all art. It is that 
from which the artist selects his material, and he can only select 
on the ground that the material as such interests him; moves him. 
The emotion may be one of the sympathetic emotions: admira- 
tion, kinship, pity; or it may be an emotion of terror—we have in 
art, not only our Pollyanna authors but our Dantes wandering in 
Inferno. All that is required for art, which shall, as art, be beauti- 
ful, is that the experience move its percipient so that he desires to 
make it, through a symbolical representation, available again— 
to himself and to his fellows. In other words to express it. And as 
every experience is twofold—the thing experienced and the effect 
of it on the experiencer, so a work of art always tells us something 
of the world and something of the artist. If the artist is a mere 
spectator of the outer world and is moved by it to relatively simple 
reactions we get realism—as can easily be seen in the realistic 
novel which approaches but can never quite achieve the objectiv- 
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ity of the photograph. When a relatively simple phenomenon of 
the outside world—a primrose, say—is met by a deep or compli- 
cated reaction on the part of the experiencer we get lyrical poetry 
or the sort of prose that is associated with the romantic. 

All of which sounds as if the production of art were a more 
elementary exercise of the mind than the production of ideas— 
and, according to Croce, it is. But why, then, does art move us so 
profoundly? Because it recreates for us experience in a pure state: 
that is to say, before it is broken up into logical, practical, or 
moral categories. And it gives us this experience completely. 
That is why each work of art must have unity. For our conscious- 
ness demands that every experience must be a unity: the whole 
mind must be engaged by it and engaged harmoniously. We can 
never be satisfied with an unfinished problem, an exploit whose 
success is stopped by chance, a phenomenon which is meaningless. 
The irrational, the chaotic, worry us until we have put meaning 
into them. And “a mind divided against itself”—-where the chaos 
is inner rather than outer—naturally leads to neuroses, as students 
of Freud know, or to insanity. But our universe is so vast that to 
a large degree we do have to put up with irrationality, chance, 
contingency, in our actual living. 

But in every work of art we have a complete and successful 
expression of a part of life—perhaps a very small part—experi- 
enced as one experience in which all the factors hang together. 
Hence the necessity for form in art, for it is form that gives unity 
to every work, and the unity of the work simply means that there 
is nothing in it foreign to its nature. Art therefore is a representa- 
tion of coherent life, symbolized by every work of art being itself 
coherent; and life, moreover, as the artist—and we his auditors— 
experience it in its original intention. It is this inevitability that 
makes even tragedy beautiful: if we saw on the street the death 
that may mark the culmination of a tragic play it would horrify 
us. When we see it as the culmination of a tragedy, we are not 
horrified at the death because our mind is fully persuaded of the 
inevitability of what we see. 

My attempt at condensation of what is after all rather a com- 
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plicated subject, may have made me sound very remote from the 
sort of life that people actually live. But a few examples will 
make the foregoing remarks plainer perhaps than they have been 
on first reading. Let us apply our criterion to a very widely read 
author—Harold Bell Wright. His books are immensely popular, 
and yet they are not art. Why are they so popular? And why are 
they not art? 

In the first place he does not appeal to people with a disin- 
terested attitude toward life. He appeals to certain specialized 
sentiments in us: to our love of certain virtues (for people usually 
love certain virtues and not virtue in general, which they will often 
mistake for vice or obstinacy); and to our belief that virtue will 
always triumph over wickedness or that virtue can be implanted 
in wicked people and transform them in the twinkling of an eye. 
He has himself told his millions of readers that he begins a novel 
by picking out certain virtues and vices, exemplifying them in 
suitable characters and then making them go through a drama to 
a predetermined end. This flatters his readers’ preconceptions, 
which happen to agree with Mr. Wright’s own preconceptions, and 
so a happy and to him profitable rapport is established. But he 
works in this purely academic (if I may use the word with suit- 
able apologies to the schools) way, and with but little knowledge 
of real life. Thus in his story In the Eyes of the World he has a 
pessimistic novelist who tells a naive young portrait painter that 
he is glad to hear that this young man has never read any of his 
works. They are, he tells him, deliberate filth, made to sell to 
filthy minded people. Of course no such American novelist would 
admit such a thing and of course no filthy novel’has ever had a 
wide circulation in this country—the vice societies see to that. 
This young portrait painter is commissioned to paint the picture 
of a beautiful but wicked woman; she is having an affair with an 
art critic who is also a millionaire. The young portrait painter can 
put into that picture the touch that will reveal to the world this 
woman’s inner rottenness, or he can suppress that and make her 
look angelic. The millionaire-critic-lover tells him that if he does 
the latter he will with one article make his reputation and his for- 
tune. If he paints the truth the critic will—also with one article, 
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perhaps—damn him forever as a painter. There is lots more to 
the plot but that is all I remember. And how absurd it all is. 

Another popular author, but read by more sophisticated peo- 
ple than is Mr. Wright, is A. S. M. Hutchinson. He is occasionally 
an artist but when he lets the parochial moralist get the upper 
hand he produces trash. This Freedom is an example. Instead of 
starting from life as many women have to live it, he started from 
the a priori idea that woman’s sphere is the home and mother- 
hood. A woman ought not to have a career, but if she does have a 
career she cannot have a home and children too. He proves this 
by representing a woman who has a business career. She marries 
and has children. She neglects them. As a result her daughter is 
ruined and dies after an illegal operation; one son is disgraced— 
in fact I think he dies too, I am not sure, however. Her other son, 
being prevented by an unsympathetic police officer from killing 
the man who ruined his sister (which he tries to do in the police 
station when this man has been arrested) gets discouraged and 
throws himself beneath a train. And he dies. There is one grand- 
child left over from the wreck, and the unfortunate business wom- 
an resigns her position to do unto this grandchild what she ought 
to have done for—or to—her children. 

It is all melodramatic and unconvincing as a story—and even 
if it were all true, what has Mr. Hutchinson proved by it? Indeed 
what can you ever prove by one instance? Many women have to 
have a business career in order to get money to bring up their 
children. 

And that it is the method I am quarreling with and not the 
idea that domesticity is a high calling may be made clear if I 
ask you to compare that novel with the late Louis Hemon’s Maria 
Chapdelaine in which a girl is offered the choice between a life of 
gaiety and comparative prosperity in the United States, and a 
hard and poverty-stricken life as a farmer’s wife and a mother, in 
the backwoods of Canada, and chooses the harder. That story we 
believe because Louis Hemon has known people like his heroine, 
has thought their thoughts after them and felt in his own breast 
their feelings: and so he writes with an authority that we cannot 
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gainsay, because it is not a moral thesis but the actual feelings of 
the girl who made the decision that he transmits to us. 

A weakness often apparent in longer works of art is a lack of 
unity. Everything does not hang together as it should. In Hutchin- 
son’s book, for instance, the contingent, the accidental, is con- 
stantly being brought in to make things go the way the author 
wants them to. Just as a paleontologist can construct a whole pre- 
historic animal from a single bone, so in a perfect work of art one 
ought almost to be able to reconstruct it from a single paragraph. 
Here is an excellent example of what I mean from a young Eng- 
lish novelist, E. B. C. Jones, whose books are also published in 
America. Here is the first and part of the second paragraph of her 
first novel, Quiet Interior: 


Claire went slowly upstairs, pulling off her reindeer gloves. As her head 
came level with the landing window, which looked out on to the paved court 
of a club, she saw the fine black tracery of leafless plane trees against the blue 
October sky. There was some magic for her in leafless boughs: she loved their 
austerity, the rhythm of their lines, unblurred by bursting, sticky buds, pricked 
vernal leaves, thick drooping foliage, tassels, streaks or cones of bloom. She 
loved etchings, the sharp silhouette of crags and masonry; rain frozen in hard 
ruts; dew on dark thorns; frost pencillings on the pane; the pale tints and 
thin lines of a wintry country-side. But this taste for severity and pallor was 
no indication of asceticism; it was as sensuous and aesthetic as another’s love 
for deep banks of flowers, luxurious fabrics. One standing before an espalier 
crucified upon the wall, would rejoice if an apricot, sunned through to the core, 
dropped into his hand; and Claire’s joy in the pattern of the espalier and its 
slender leaves would be no less. 

There was in her appearance a clue to her tastes—something fastidious 
and delicately sombre in her dress; something “slender and austere” in the 
lines and colors of her countenance. Her face was pale and significant only 
because it was clear-cut; her hair dark and well under control; her clothes 
mole-grey. Nothing in her, as it were, broke out—not a vivid jewel or ribbon 
nor a predominating feature; her facial irregularities were not sufficiently 
marked to mar the whole effect of intaglio-like fineness and restraint: she 
would always be—precious, perhaps, but not generally prized... . . 


Notice that the author has not merely told us that her heroine 
was good, or wise, or what not. She has actually presented her—so 
that we may judge for ourselves. And we can almost predict the 
course’of the tale: not in detail, of course, for many things might 
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impinge on Claire’s life. But we can certainly tell what her reac- 
tions would be to the things that do impinge upon her. We can 
see in advance—with the hint of the last line quoted—how a man 
might fail to see her attitude toward him simply because he took 
her too much for granted. And we can certainly tell that the story 
will not have a conventionally happy ending. 

This same sort of inevitability was apparent in Willa Cather’s 
A Lost Lady; and in longer works, while it may not be so apparent, 
it is always there or we feel its absence and resent it. That absence 
is often felt in the topical novel, of which good examples are those 
of Winston Churchill. In The Inside of the Cup he treated mod- 
ernism because modernism was a question of the hour. In The 
Dwelling Place of Light he treated the I.W.W. as they took part 
in labor disturbances in the eastern woolen mills; this was some 
time before the war. His chief interest was not in exhibiting the 
growth of his characters but simply in showing “what was doing” 
in this or that field. And in the course of the latter story, having, 
in order to make his story dramatic, saddled his unmarried heroine 
with a child, and having killed off the man who had betrayed her 
into this predicament, he is left with a situation which will annoy 
his conventional readers. So the book ends with the heroine dying 
for no conceivable reason, as she was a healthy girl. The reason 
lay, that is to say, not at all in the work of art, but simply in a 
wish to—as it were—clear the decks and satisfy the convention- 
ally minded reader. 

If art then is the representation of experience, if the artist can 
only give us what he has imaginatively experienced, if the sub- 
ject matter of art is life before we divide it into good and evil, 
practical and useless, what criterion have we by which to grade 
works of art? Why cannot a lyric be just as great art as King 
Lear? The most frequent objection to the whole expressionist 
theory of art is that it gives the imagination free rein and does 
away with standards. The first answer is of course that a lyric 
that is perfect as a lyric is as good art as a great tragedy. They 
are simply incommensurables. And yet we do distinguish between 
minor and major poets and pay more honor to the major ones. 

Why we do this, and the criteria of importance which may be 
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applied to works of art will be discussed in a following article— 
and our discussion will be illustrated from the work of contempo- 
rary poets. 

Meanwhile, we have, I think, established one or two criteria 
for judging any work of art. The first of these is whether the 
artist is sincerely giving us experience—which need not of course 
be factual or even of the outer world but may be purely imaginary 
as well as imaginative (and must always be imaginative even 
when it is also realistic); or whether under the appearance of art 
he is trying to prove a point, put over a thesis or generalization: 
in short, indulging in propaganda. And the second of these is 
whether form has been achieved: that is, whether all that is not 
essential to the experience, all the accidentals that surround it in 
real life, have been purged away, so that the work has unity and 
affects us as a single organic whole. 


CREATIVE WRITING IN HIGH SCHOOL 
JANE SOUBA 


Before me as I write, hangs the now well-known picture of a 
child in a bright yellow dress against a sky of fresh wind-swept 
blueness. Her arms are full of the flowers she has gathered. The 
little bird is singing the joy of the springtime. Yet, the compelling 
part of the picture is the look of wistful sadness in the child face. 
Guests to the house have asked about it. How came it there? At 
the bottom of the print are the words: “Herta Zuckermann, Aged 
14.” The picture represents a child’s idea of spring, painted as 
part of the work of a school. Unconsciously, by being faithful to 
what she knew and felt, she created what an adult could never 
have achieved. Nor was she a genius in the class. Other children 
in that same school produced work that artists have wondered at. 
The significant thing for us is that but for the teacher, Franz 
Cizek, these children would never have known the pleasure of 
making out of a piece of paper, a few colors, and their experience, 
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a thing of beauty. The work done points to two conclusions: (1) 
the wealth of unused creativeness in children, and (2) a procedure 
that brings out the creativeness. 

Mr. Cizek’s work is not a solitary example. Mr. Cook in The 
Play Way has shown how literature can live again through crea- 
tion in the imagination of boys. On our side of the water, there is 
new evidence of the wealth of facility as well as imagination in 
children in the collection of writing of the Lincoln School, New 
York, called Lincoln Verse, Story, and Essay. Glimpses, an out- 
growth of the Gleam, is a “living document,” testifying to creative 
verse from children in twenty-one states. Good prose comes forth 
in the stimulation of the Atlantic Monthly contests. All over our 
country are little centers of youthful creative activity. 

Such a one is The Script, the creative writing society of West 
High School, Minneapolis. Its history is simple. The idea for the 
club orginated with pupils who wanted to write. Initiative for 
writing has largely been left with the group. They feel that the 
club is their own. It is perhaps unfortunate that the group is a 
selected one, but for a beginning at least, selection has its good 
effects. Pupils write both for the love of writing and for the recog- 
nition it can bring. But the significant fact is that there is this 
impulse to write. Another interesting fact has been the growth of 
this tendency in spite of the little attention I could give the group 
out of my daily dozens of duties. 

After one of the tryouts for memberships in the club, a judge, 
one of the English teachers, remarked: “I wonder if we wouldn’t 
get better results in our classes if we allowed such freedom as 
this!” Pupils, some seemingly mediocre, acquitted themselves with 
surprising turns of thought and expression. May it not be that 
these pupils are in the van of a great children’s crusade to recap- 
ture the riches stored within themselves and their surroundings? 
What shall be the attitude of the school toward this phenomenon 
of creative writing? 

Part of the objection to creative writing comes from the mis- 
conception that it must be “literary,”’ must show “literary” back- 
ground, must have “style.” Creative writing need have none of 
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these qualities in the sense that classics are copied. In fact, no 
copying is implied. Creative writing is the pupil’s representation 
of what he thinks and feels in the way he finds most appropriate 
for it. So overpowering is classical literature that pupils, when 
they feel the urge to write, think that they must follow the thought 
and manner of the masters of old or of some new-found favorite. 
The following apology voices this common misconception of writ- 
ing, while at the same time it discloses a gratifying feeling of hon- 
esty and lyrical ability. It is the work of a pupil, as are all the 
poems used in this paper.’ 


ON WRITING A POEM 
I never saw the lark soar high 
Or heard those babbling brooks, 
Nor ever felt that wondrous love 
They sing about in books. 


How can a pen write poetry 
When by a layman guided? 

How can a soul make harmony 
When with no theme provided? 


One of the things I had to do with each group was to break the 
logic-tight compartments from which the poetry used by classical 
writers transferred into the pupil’s writing. “A stream winds thru 
the lea,” I read in an original sonnet a lad brought me. He was 
delighted that I recognized the marsh that lay between our homes. 
When he led the scout troop, he went through the marsh, but 
when he was writing, the stream wound “thru the lea.” But quicker 
than I can write of it, he caught the point and remembered it. 

There is a similarity between creative and practical writing. 
Both use the environment and the life with which the pupil is 
familiar. The decisive difference is, to use the words of John 
Dewey, “not the thing done, but the quality of the mind that goes 
into doing what is utilitarian.” Creative writing is not narrowly 
utilitarian but is so in the sense used by the Greeks. Practical 
writing puts the emphasis on the material. Creative writing puts it 
where it belongs, on the pupil. Practical writing can degenerate 


*The poems represent the work of seven pupils, three girls and four boys. 
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into imitation as truly as can “literary” writing. It is the way of 
arriving at either that stamps it creative or not. Creative writing 
means creative thinking and research. Its end is wherever it leads. 
It is enough that the writing is honest to a pupil’s thoughts and 
feelings and environment, and calls forth the full power in him. 
What is practical can change from time to time. It is not at all cer- 
tain what things are practical. But the habit of meeting a situation 
with appropriate expression can abide. Even in other school sub- 
jects, the experience of several cases shows that the pupil who has 
the ability to write creatively surpasses his neighbor who cannot, 
although the two may have equal grasp of the facts. In creative 
writing the pupil puts into order the chaos of his impressions.” 

For a pupil to put order into the chaos of his impressions, the 
old order of the schoolroom will not suffice. There must be free- 
dom—freedom for the pupil and freedom for the teacher. Yet 
there need be no violent change. There is no reason why Cizek’s 
method might not be adopted in the ordinary classroom. Miss 
Francesca Wilson records the procedure in one of his classes. He 
assigned the subject “Autumn,” and had a short discussion of it. 
For the picture, he made but three simple requirements: that each 
pupil picture his own ideas of autumn, that autumn be represented 
by a human figure, and that the figure fill the sheet. Accustomed 
to drawing upon themselves for ideas, the children were soon lost 
in the enthusiasm of the work After the drawings were done, Mr. 
Cizek criticised before the class the output in a few remarks, so 
chosen that they stimulated the child to continue his creativeness. 
He gave only such technical instruction as the picture for the time 
demanded. Certainly, no ordinary classroom in art produces such 
fine work. 

The procedure for getting creative results need not upset a 
school. For the teacher there are but three requirements: that he 
believe pupils have creative power, that he be appreciative of the 

*It is unfortunate that I have available only examples of poetry for creative 
writing. All the pupils whose poetry appears are superior writers of prose. In The 
Script, poetic examples exceed prose selections. There are two reasons for this: It 


takes longer to elaborate an idea in prose; and there was not the available outlet 
in print for prose as there was for poetry. 
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creative temperament, and that he avail himself of as much knowl- 
edge of psychological processes and devices for releasing creative- 
ness as he can. Faith is a golden key. Nor is this a figure of speech. 
Thorndike says: “There is no rational justification for teaching 
pupils to fail in original thinking any more than in routine.” Too 
often the children before us are strangers; we do not realize their 
wealth until we have tried to release it. Why should we leave un- 
developed such riches as these? 


THOUGHTS 


When poets wish to write 
In terms that are huge and vast, 
They say, “As numerous as the myriad stars,” 
Or 
“More plentiful than grains of sand,” 
Or something like that. 
But there are some things, 
A million times more numerous than those, 
That cannot ever be counted or estimated. 
They are thoughts— 
Thoughts—ever coming, ever going— 
Millions each day into millions of minds! 
I wonder 
Where all the thoughts that crowd 
Our strangely elastic minds 
Come from? 


The only composition scales that have been devised measure 
the average for each grade. All scales are open at the top and al- 
ways will be. When a teacher marks down a paper or refuses to 
accept it just because it is so good that he thinks that the pupil 
must have copied it or had an adult help him, he is blocking the 
ability of that pupil to find his way out into self-expression. Teach- 
ers have no right to set the maximum limit of achievement for any 
child. I wonder how true is this accusation made by Dr. W. F. 
Roman: “Is it not a fact that there are many teachers whose ca- 
pacity for covering up genius is much greater than that of awaken- 
ing talent?” As a child I used to wonder what was meant by the 
saying, “One cannot be a good mother unless she has had a good 
mother.” So teachers copy the teachers before them. When an 
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original teacher shows the way, it is easier to follow. To such a 
one I owe my first idea of the possibilities of children. I remember 
my great surprise at the creative work that came in after my first 
carefully laid plan to get it. The results were so beyond my expec- 
tations that I spent several hours in the library to reassure myself 
that the work had been neither copied nor plagiarized. 

Often pupils who “farther from the east have travelled” have 
to be convinced of their own ability. After the first trial of crea- 
tive writing, a pupil is sure to ask, ‘““Did someone in this class really 
write that?” Children, when little, are natural born story-tellers. 
When did they lose that power and how? What is it in our schools 
of inhibition that robs them of that source and pleasure? Why 
should we insist that they see with the old eyes of the world when 
they can see so well by themselves? 


LAKE TWILIGHT 


Like a long quivering note 

Hangs the twilight over the lake. 

The dipping birds cut thru the air and disappear 

As the dusk closes her soft doors after them. 

The water sings her lap-lap song, 

Her slumber song, as she lulls the beach to sleep. 

Then the moon spreads a golden coverlet over the water, 
And the trees embroider it with their swaying shadows. 


This is a bit on the changeable winter weather: 


THE DANCE 
Winter is a hearse 
That carries in it a living dead man, the summer. 
But every block or so 
The living dead man rushes out 
And dances at his own funeral. 

It is well to remember that creation did not take place in a 
day. There were probably times of great activity and times of 
seeming rest. So it is with creative writing. When a pupil has writ- 
ten a good piece of work, like Thoreau, he may not wish to repeat 
it. He may wish to try something else. But if the teacher is going 
to mark him high for the thing he can do because it is satisfactory, 
and low for the thing he is learning to do because it is unsatisfac- 
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tory, he cannot afford to experiment. He studies his teacher, writes 
what she likes, and does not develop himself. Sometimes a pupil 
will turn from a fairly good writing of one kind and begin to do 
some poor work in another. I have in mind a lad who wrote a 
clear-cut but inhibited prose, yet writing that ranked high accord- 
ing to common standards. For a time nothing he tried amounted 
to anything. He was much disturbed over it because he wanted to 
write. Then he began to grow, and such a crop of blood and thun- 
der material as we received! Here is a printable bit: 


Blood, slime, death—with ghastly sound and odor— 
Bodies of children, scarce men— 
An offering to Mars. 


There is much feeling here. Yet it is a general kind of feeling, 
showing that the lad was overpowered and could not pick out 
tangible reactions. But suddenly, almost over night, he did work 
that surprised us all. There is still evidence of the period he had 
passed thru. 

THE MOON 


The moon comes up with pale array; 
Her blank white face looks down 
On sleeping children come from play 

Within the darkened town. 


The moon looks down; clouds ’cross her creep; 
She smiles with greeting beams 

On those who in the graveyard sleep. 
They, too, must have their dreams. 


She pauses, meditates a bit 
On strange new sights revealed, 
And then sails on, her face unmarred, 
Her thoughts still tightly sealed. 

Not only does creative work take time for its development, but 
it does not imply mechanical perfection. I remember the only com- 
ment that a teacher who happened to see some of the original 
manuscripts of The Script, passed on them, “My! Don’t they 
keep the margins? How can you let them do creative work until 
they have mastered that first?” At that many of the manuscripts 
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were not so bad as some I have seen in museums, and it is un- 
doubtedly true that those I saw did not represent the experimental 
work the author destroyed. While I do not wish at present to quote 
any accepted authors as horrible examples of grammatical error, 
pupils do occasionally bring such to me. Many of The Script pu- 
pils punctuate correctly, although they learned that art elsewhere. 
The Script was not intended as a supplement to the grammar les- 
sons of the regular classroom. It would be an interesting study to 
learn under which conditions pupils learn mechanical correctness 
the easier: the creative way or the other. While a teacher must 
keep in mind that the pupil must see and correct his errors, he 
must not on that account discard the creative work, nor give it 
second place. Who ever heard of rules leading to writing? Life 
leads to writing. The rules have always been made after the writ- 
ing was done. 

The other day I listened to a discussion of John Howard Law- 
son’s play, The Processional. It was interesting to note that the 
play was defended by authors who were interested in depicting 
life, and adversely criticized by critics who insisted on telling how 
it did not follow the rules. The same situation is repeated in 
school. The pupils are the creators and the teachers the critics; 
but whereas in life the critic follows the creator, in school the 
critic often precedes the creator. The creative teacher is needed. 
He may not write great literature, he may not even “get into 
print.” He may find his pupils’ writing far beyond his own powers. 
But he is creative in that he is interested in life and an honest re- 
action to it. He with his pupils are bound on the same adventure, 
the only difference being that he is a little farther along the way. 

Coincident with the arousal of creative impulse is the overcom- 
ing of two common inhibitions in pupils. Writing, to them, is so 
often a procession of fears—fears of misplaced commas, of saying 
the wrong things. So hard do they try to come up to adult 
standards and rules that their writing is fairly adulterated. Good 
writing cannot be hoped for until composition fears are side- 
tracked. A pupil once wrote, “Not until I understood that only 
when I said exactly what I felt without paying any attention to 
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what other people thought and felt did I really start to write and 
to love to write. I saw that in freedom of thought I had ideas, and 
in freedom of writing I could give ideas.” As far as I know, this 
girl never wrote poetry, but her prose speaks for itself. Another 
fear pupils have is a social one. When a pupil leaves on my desk 
a piece of work with the fleeting comment, “Don’t read it!” what 
he really means is, “Don’t tell anybody unless it is awfully, awfully 
good, and then only if I won’t be laughed at.” That feeling is an 
unnatural one and has been encouraged by our inhibitory methods. 
Girls make their dresses and show them off with pride although 
they are far from perfect when compared with creations of mo- 
distes. Boys discuss their radios objectively although their in- 
struments show varying degrees of ingenuity and efficiency. Why 
should it not be possible for pupils to discuss their writing unself- 
consciously if they realize that writing and the impulse to write 
are common to a large number of people and not the possession of 
only those queer or gifted ones who have made a mark on the 
literary world. 

“Invention is the child of abundance,’ wrote Santayana. 
There is abundance, but the pupil often must be stimulated to see 
it. To the individual pupil, the teacher can give a new world by 
making him see ten things where he saw one before, hear unheard 
sounds, get new sensations of smell and touch, make more associa- 
tions, pick out more significant items, look about his environment 
for facts, read in books to round out his imagination, the teacher 
always expecting more of him than he can give. What is abund- 
ance for one may not be for another. Teaching is a continual 
game of ingenuity. The big principle in the psychology of growth 
is to provide room for growth. 

Crises are effective in stimulating ideas. Once a year in The 
Script there are held formal tryouts; that is, an occasion made 
for inviting new members. A talk by someone interested in writ- 
ing, or by an author, the reading of some literature, especially 
that of their classmates, gives to pupils, as they have told me, 
new ideas that they had not suspected they could have. It is 
possible to make a crisis in the study of literature. At that ap- 
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propriate time I tell the pupils that for a time they have been 
reading and enjoying what other persons have thought of life and 
the things about them and of themselves; that they as pupils also 
have some of this same kind of power; that they are as interesting 
as books if they only knew it, have wonderful adventure, beautiful 
thoughts and words within them, waiting to be released. It has 
never failed yet that I did not receive some noteworthy pieces and 
many above the average of the composition ordinarily turned in. 
Here are two examples: 


AFTER THE STORM 


A sweep of snowy plain 
To the westering sun, 
A mist of threat’ning sky 

Altho the storm is done. 


A group of eerie ghosts 
That yesternight were trees, 
Weird wailing of the wind 
Across the frozen seas. 


Now the Storm King’s power 
Has wrought its mighty will; 

Wrapt in its shroud of white, 
The world is passive, still. 


Save from yonder thicket, 
A flitting opal flame 
Against the drear background, 
A bluejay calls for rain. 


TO AN OLD FRENCH LACE-MAKER 


Crumbling your tomb lies, displaced; 
Yet long years ago you spun such lace 
And thru it airy patterns traced. 

Queens thrilled at your name. 


On a fine thin cobweb a minuet 
Was danced, the fairy silhouette 
Of maid whose lightsome step 
Was watched by a Norman thane. 
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Forgotten your name is, 

Worn out your lace is— 

But it has memories, 

In the long years that pass and come again. 
Even reading of inferior work that has attained the distinction 
of printing can be stimulation. Pupils repeat the experience of 
Cooper. This device, however, could never be used as a first step. 

Next in importance to abundance comes recognition. Especi- 
ally is this true when the recognition is from classmates. The 
value of the stimulus can be seen from this quotation from a pu- 
pil’s paper: “When a piece I have written is read in class and 
produces an impression as I can see by their expressions, why then 
I could write for hours and hours.” Creative writing is an experi- 
ence both for the writer and the auditor or reader. Each person 
becomes so much more interesting to the class. Boys who are not 
especially appreciative of the classics will so swell with pride that 
they can hardly speak when they have opportunity to read to the 
class what they have worked over and feel to be thoroughly their 
own. 

A variation that arouses interest is the anonymous reading of 
all the productions submitted at one meeting. After the reading of 
each piece, the name of the author is guessed and the reasons for 
the guess given. Sometimes the author is immediately named. 
How proud is the person whose piece is attributed to someone who 
can write better than he! Sometimes a pupil surprises the group 
by presenting a story or poem the rest did not know he could 
write. On the other hand, mannerisms and faults are stam.ped out 
when someone imitates another’s work and slyly hands it in. The 
pupils stimulate each other. Especially do they enjoy an original 
composition by the teacher. Another interesting surprise is to in- 
clude in the anonymous attempts the youthful work of a famous 
author. 

Most of the creative work done has been extra-curricular. 
Perhaps it is best that way. Yet as such, it is limited, for all pu- 
pils do not have opportunity for the development. Also teachers 
do not have much time to give to such work. Even that may be 
good fortune. But, nevertheless, I wonder how many pupils slip 
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through our schools without finding their ability, as did this pupil, 
who had had three creative teachers. She writes: “I had never 
supposed that I had ability to write. I thought that even educa- 
tion would not help along that line. Now writing is not so much a 
matter of class work as a work of art; it is not a task, but an ideal 
of the soul; work—my work, my thought—means inspiration.” 
Yet she has no intention of being a writer. Or is the school to get 
only the outside shell of work from a pupil? Is he to leave with 
his secrets locked within him, unknown or to be forgotten? 


I KNOW 
I know 
Where the pirates bury gold. 
I know 


Where the bold pirates 
Bury all their gold! 

I could tell 

If I wanted to. 
I know. 

With yellow sweat their bodies glistened— 
I know the rest. 

Nobody saw—nobody listened 
Save I! 

With shouts of glee they interred the treasure. 
I know! 

Ah! Beauty! Beauty and mischief— 
I could tell more 

If I wanted to! 


NOTES AFTER TEACHING HOMER 


BERTHA EVANS WARD 


Struthers Burt in the setting of one of his novels introduces “a 
little bronze figure of Artemis—naked, exquisite, placed in a wall 
niche in the landing before the final flight of a dozen steps to the 
ground floor.” Later on he makes the hero’s hand “scraping along 
the wall, touch the slim coolness of the Artemis,’ and hurl the 
naked little goddess at the retreating back of a “rotten little cur 
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of a blackmailer and thief.” In this incident Struthers Burt un- 
wittingly provided a text for an English teacher’s reflections. 

“The classic little Artemis,” she thought, “served our hero a 
good turn that time. Did you notice how the villain looked back 
with his eyes wide with fear as she just missed his head? Hurtling 
through the air in that little bronze figure were the ideals of a 
civilization which was old before the modern world was born. 
Serene and graceful and sure in her beauty, the little Artemis had 
stood in her niche, and even when degraded into a weapon against 
a cur and a blackmailer she served her end.” 

Perhaps that English teacher was the writer; and perhaps the 
fact that she had only recently planned and supervised a course in 
Homer with four Freshman classes in high school was more re- 
sponsible than Struthers Burt for her reflections. But in the last 
ten years she has read so much of the utilitarian ends of educa- 
tion, has so often heard vocational training exalted as a means to 
broader democracy, and has known or suspected so many sneers 
at the ability of the classics to contribute anything to modern 
living, that she needs but a suggestion as a text. 

Her thesis, unexpectedly crystallized for her by the little 
bronze Artemis, is that appreciation of the beauty of Greek litera- 
ture is an end in itself as well as a not unworthy weapon with 
which to arm youth against the unbaring of life’s occasional ugli- 
ness. These pages from her notebook will not prove her thesis, 
nor will they present a record of unbroken success; but in them 
may be found some concrete suggestions which may help other 
teachers as they have helped her to vitalize the study of Greek 
mythology and Homer. They represent on the part of one teacher 
and her assistants an honest effort to think broadly with certain 
definite aims in mind and to collect for convenient reference all 
devices which have contributed to the pupil’s enjoyment and ap- 
preciation. Devices cannot take the place of inspiration. Knowl- 
edge with love has a way of imparting itself unbidden. But these 
pages are offered in the hope that they may interest some to whom 
the work is an old story and be suggestive of help to others less 
experienced. 
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THE AIMS 


Why should we teach the stories of Homer to these four 
Freshman classes? What do we want them to get from six weeks’ 
reading and study of the Greek epics in translation? The ability 
to pass such a test as the one below? 

1. Name five ways in which Athene helped Ulysses. 

2. Define the words “‘libation,” “bard,” “magnanimous, 
ceus.” 

3. Explain “iambic pentameter” and scan two lines. 

4. Define “simile” and quote an example. 

Certainly the child who can pass this test has learned some- 
thing of Homeric language and story. But has he necessarily 
realized the very purpose of Homer in the course? Has he supped 
on ambrosia and quaffed nectar on Olympus, or has he counted 
the gods, spelled their names, and come away unfed? Informa- 
tional objectives, of course—the foundation of the structure, the 
tools for future construction—but by all means something more 
or nothing at all. 


66 


victuals,” “cadu- 


INFORMATION OBJECTIVES 
1. Knowledge of Greek life and customs as shown in Homer. 
2. A knowledge of mythology sufficient to make the reading 
of Homer intelligible and to carry over into other reading where 
such knowledge is necessary. 
3. Understanding of necessary technical terms, such as iambic 
pentameter, the Homeric similes, epithets, etc. 


HABIT OBJECTIVES 


1. The cultivation of love of good reading. 
2. Training in right habits of thinking. 


APPRECIATION OBJECTIVES 


1. Appreciation emotionally and intellectually of the epic 
form, language, style, and dignity of thought. 

2. Entering through imagination into Greek life—experi- 
encing it vicariously. 

Throughout our unit of study the appreciation objectives 
were the most important. Our ideal was to lead the pupil to steep 
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himself in the life and language and thought of the times. In a 
crowded city high school our pupils cannot, of course, live Greek 
life, but by impromptu dramatizations, conversations, and read- 
ings they may approach this ideal. Vicariously they may arm 
themselves with Patroclus or pray with Hector for the babe As- 
tyanax. 
THE MATERIAL AND ITS MANAGEMENT 
“Ulysses among the Phaeacians”—Bryant’s translation 

Any standard work on mythology 

A special outside-reading list. 

But since our aim in this course was wide reading within a 
limited field, we could not confine ourselves to such meager mate- 
rial. Our first step was to consult the library and to prepare a 
supplementary reading-list, assigning to each book its appropriate 
value in points. The pupils may assist in this and may in addition 
suggest or contribute books from their own libraries. The number 
of points assigned was, of course, purely arbitrary, but their rela- 
tive number was determined by the length and difficulty of the 
material read. This list was, in our case, printed by one of the 
pupils and posted both in classrooms and in library. All were 
encouraged to read, but at the same time warned not to attempt 
too much. The artists of all four classes were called upon to pre- 
pare honor rolls upon which to post the names of those complet- 
ing a book or a definite unit in a book. This individual reading 
we valued in the final rating as one-fourth of the unit’s work, thus 
making intelligent reading count as well as class recitation, note- 
books, or written exercises. 

The classes were enthusiastic in attacking the work. We want- 
ed them to feel that the necessary detailed class work was only a 
nucleus to the course and that their own exploring into related 
literature was vitally important. Not all read. In the final reckon- 
ing some received credit for only the minimum amount. But this 
did not discourage us. Some of these pupils were in school under 
legal compulsion until their next birthday, others came from 
homes of such low mentality that only the minimum could be ex- 
pected of them. 
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As a method of report we decided upon the personal confer- 
ence. Inspiration to wider reading is so often a matter of personal 
influence. One casual conversation with a boy about the book you 
want him to read is worth more than any book list in the world. 

In this decision I was guided by past experience. My most 
successful work in improving the quality of outside reading had 
been with a class which was in classroom during the lunch period. 
The reading at this time was from a general list. After the pupils 
returned from the lunchroom there was a period of ten or fifteen 
minutes during which the teacher was ready to hear informal re- 
ports upon the outside reading. Perhaps half a dozen would gather 
about the desk, listening to the reports of others or waiting their 
turn. As soon as a pupil had reported satisfactorily he recorded 
the name of his book on his card in a file kept on the desk. Very 
probably the reports given in this informal manner left much to 
be desired in the matter of fulness and accuracy. But this class 
excelled in the amount and quality of outside reading. It was so 
easy to suggest Conrad after hearing a report on Jack London, 
or to interest a good pupil in Les Misérables after The Tale of 
Two Cities. 

With this as a precedent, we decided to fix certain days for 
oral reporting. We could do this better than could the average 
teacher because there were two of us for each class, supervisor 
and student-teacher. Besides, each of us had an assistant—good 
readers from the class who had given their reports beforehand 
and whom we thought capable of judging whether the reading had 
been intelligently done. We talked over their reading with pupils 
in an informal way. One pupil we found attempting a book too dif- 
ficult for him, and suggested another. One conscientious little 
girl, quite overwhelmed by the number of books in the //iad, was 
oppressed by the sense of hurry. To her we suggested that she try 
to read only a few of the books, naming those which we knew 
contained beautiful or thrilling passages. Later she reported that 
she was enjoying her reading very much. 
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OUTSIDE-READING LIST FOR THE UNIT 


Verse Translations 


Bryant, Translation of the Jliad. Books i, iii, iv, vi are especially recommended 
Value, 1 point for each book 
Bryant, Translation of the Odyssey 
Value, 1 point for each book 
Chapman, Homer’s /liad 
Value, 1 point for each book 
Prose Translations and Stories 
Baldwin, A Story of the Golden Age 
Value, 5 points 
Brooks, The Story of the Odyssey 
Value, 5 points 
Butcher and Lang, Translation of the Odyssey 
Value, % point for each book 
Church, Stories from Homer 
Story of the Jliad, 4 points 
Story of the Odyssey, 3 points 
Clark, Story of Ulysses 
Value, 3 points 
Hawthorne, Tanglewood Tales 
Value, 2 points 
Hawthorne, Wonder Book 
Value, 3 points 
Kingsley, Heroes of Greek Fairy Tales 
Value, 4 points 
Lang, Tales of Troy and Greece 
Value, 5 points 
Palmer, Translation of the Odyssey 
Value, % point for each book 


Miscellaneous Reading 
Hall, Buried Cities 
Olympia and Mycenae, 1 point each 
Tappan, History of the World in Story and Art, Vol. IV 
Chapter i, 1 point 
Chapter ii, 1 point 


PRELIMINARY STUDY OF MYTHOLOGY 
1. A brief account of the beginning of all things according to Greek myth- 
ology. Comparison of this story with the first chapter of Genesis is interesting. 
2. The twelve major gods and goddesses, their attributes, duties, sym- 
bols, etc. 
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3. Stories suggested for reports: The revolt of the Titans, the rape of 
Europa, the naming of Athens, Arachne, Iris, Hyacinthus, Daphne, Orion, 
Hero and Leander, Cupid and Psyche, the birth of Mercury, Io and Argus, the 
golden throne. 

4. The story of the Trojan War. 

5. The wanderings of Ulysses. 


It is important that each major god and goddess be made to 
stand out as a distinct individual. To this end pictures are indis- 
pensable. The Perry and Brown pictures are easily obtainable 
provided the teacher has foresight to order ahead. The illustration 
of notebooks provides a satisfactory means of fixing these pictures 
in the minds of the pupils. 


SUGGESTED DEVICES IN ASSIGNMENTS DURING THE 
STUDY OF MYTHOLOGY 


1. After the introduction to mythology we have often used the subject, 
“A Modern Titan Chained.” The Titans were huge giants who rebelled against 
Jupiter and had to be bound in chains. They represent the great forces of na- 
ture—wind, electricity, fire, etc. The mind of man has little by little learned 
to control these giants, making them work for the life and comfort of human 
beings. Huge ocean liners dare to face the titans of storm and wind because in 
their hold the titan steam is bound fast by the will of the engineers. Some- 
times a titan escapes—a storm destroys a ship or an avalanche overwhelms a 
mountain village. In his composition let each pupil tell how one titan has been 
conquered by the mind of man, and what would happen should he break loose. 
The discussion which should precede this assignment is invariably full of inter- 
est and provocative of thought, especially for boys. Some pupils may illustrate 
their compositions with drawings or pictures cut from magazines. 

2. Roll-call upon Mount Olympus (oral exercise). Jupiter first addresses 
the assembled gods and goddesses and calls for reports. Each one speaks, tell- 
ing (1) who he is, (2) what his powers are, (3) what he has been doing of late. 
Try to use the epic style so far as possible. 

3. Each pupil comes to class wearing a symbol suggesting the character 
he has chosen to represent, i.e., Mercury carries a caduceus of his own con- 
struction. A few minutes may be spent in guessing the characters, after which 
each speaks in the character he has chosen. 

4. Some pupils who draw will find it interesting to construct a movie film. 
On a long strip of paper several inches wide a series of sketches are drawn rep- 
resenting successive stages in some story. The ends of the strip are attached to 
two empty kodak rolls. Two pupils unroll the film while the artist tells the 
story. Events preceding the Trojan War, Ulysses upon the Phaeacian isle, the 
burning of Troy are subjects which lend themselves to this treatment. 
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5. We have only to study the advertising sections of our modern maga- 
zines to realize the influence of Greek mythology. How many write with Venus 
pencils? Have you ever thought why we speak of vulcanizing rubber? Devote 
part of your notebooks to advertisements containing mythological references. 
Below the picture explain why the reference is appropriate. Later we shall 
have an exhibit of the most interesting pages. 

6. Many of our words have some mythological connection or suggest sto- 
ries which we ought to know. Suppose your teacher should say, “You have a 
mercurial disposition.”” Would you feel flattered or angry or just puzzled? Let 
us make a list in our books and learn the mythological background of each 
word. 

Sample List 
mercurial (Mercury) psychology (Psyche) 
tantalize (Tantalus) atlas (Atlas) 
vulcanize (Vulcan) siren (The sirens) 
martial (Mars) apollinaris (Apollo) 
arachnoid (Arachne) chronometer (Chronos) 
titanic (Titans) chaotic (Chaos) 
Europe (Europa) cereal (Ceres) 


7. As five-minute drills these suggestions may be useful: 

a) Hold up pictures of gods and goddesses. Let pupils write names of 
those they recognize. Score papers and correct spelling. 

b) Name the god or goddess suggested by each of the following: owl, tri- 
dent, rainbow, caduceus, eagle, oak, peacock, laurel, stag, white doves. 

8. As a special assignment a program may be planned on “Myths of Flow- 
ers and Trees.” This offers opportunity for artistic work by pupils in preparing 
invitations for other classes or programs for visitors. 


THE STORIES FROM HOMER 

Required: the prose story of the /liad and the Odyssey as told in any good 
mythology. Reading from the list to the amount of five points at least. 

“Ulysses among the Phaeacians’—Bryant’s translation. 

During the study of the stories from Homer, the appreciation 
objectives are, of course, most vital. Certain matters of technique 
and acquaintance with Greek life and customs are necessary to 
real appreciation but should not be taught as ends in themselves. 
We want to reconstruct the life of ancient Grece. The notebook 
is invaluable here. Original drawings or pictures clipped from 
magazines may interest some pupils. Others without artistic abil- 
ity may list passages from Homer which bring out the customs or 
ideals of the people. Lessons spent in the study of the Homeric 
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similes ought to yield, besides information about a figure of 
speech, interesting glimpses into Greek life. Oral reports on gen- 
eral subjects enrich the background. 


SUBJECTS FOR ORAL REPORTS 


The Position of Women among the Greeks 
The Weapons of the Greeks 

The Offering of Sacrifices 

The Greek House 

What Recent Excavations Have Taught Us 
A Feast in Phaeacia 

The Dress of the Greeks 

Travel in Ancient Greece 


Such reports are too likely to leave the pupil with the feeling 
that Troy or Phaeacia or Ithaca were countries that existed only 
in books. Subjects which identify the pupil more closely with the 
experiences should follow closely upon the purely informational 
reports. For instance, a girl has reported on the position of women 
in Greece, basing her report upon her knowledge of Queen Arete, 
Nausicaa, Hecuba, Andromache, and others. If she follows this 
with a written account, “‘A Modern Girl Interviews Queen Arete,” 
she will probably realize both for herself and the class a more vital 
contact. 

SUBJECTS INVOLVING IDENTIFICATION OF THE WRITER 


WITH GREEK LIFE 


My Day in the Home of Alcinous 

A High-School Youth Attends the Games in Phaeacia. 

My Map of Phaeacia (explanation of pupils’ map drawn entirely from 
suggestions in the text) 

The Story of Ulysses’ Return from Ithaca as Told by a Phaeacian Sailor. 
Imaginary conversation between three maids or three menservants in the house 
of Alcinous during the visit of Ulysses. 

Three sailors sit on the rocks near the harbor and discuss the games which 
have that day been held in honor of Ulysses. 

Two maids tell of the washday and the meeting with Ulysses. 

My Interview with Nausicaa. A reporters’ day might be arranged, each 
pupil interviewing one character. 


Dramatization ought to play an important part in the reading 
of Homer. Greek costumes are easily made and stage properties 
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conveniently improvised. Not to present a finished play but to 
catch the spirit of the language or story, is the aim. The pupil- 
actor who draws his cheesecloth robe about him and bids the 
stranger walk “as far as one can hear a shout” or speaks famil- 
iarly of the “harvest-bearing earth” may not always be accurate 
in the use of “thee” and “thou,” may occasionally mix metaphors 
and confuse epithets, but the appropriation of Homeric language, 
and even a poor imitation of a Greek robe, will do much to arouse 
appreciation. Beautiful passages such as the parting of Hector 
and Andromache or the conversation between Paris, Hector, and 
Helen before the battle (Jliad, Bk. vi) ought surely to be given 
by good readers who had some preparation. Imaginary conversa- 
tions may be assigned a week in advance, usually to small groups 
with a chairman who calls rehearsals, makes announcements, and 
acts as stage-director. The scenes listed below are those given by 
a group of classes. The actors in each scene were different. Cos- 
tumes, stage-setting, etc. were improvised entirely by pupils. The 
best points in the performance were the lack of self-consciousness 
and the use of the Homeric language. 

Scene i. Agamemnon, Menelaus, and Palamedes discuss the coming war 
and the need for Ulysses. They have heard that he is feigning madness. The 
story is brought out in the conversation and Agamemnon dispatches Pala- 
medes to bring Ulysses. 

Scene ii. Palamedes returns with Ulysses. In conversation with Agamem- 
non he tells the whole story. Ulysses gives his reasons for wishing to remain at 
home; he declares himself now ready to fight. Agamemnon and other leaders 
discuss the need of Achilles. Ulysses agrees to find him. 

Scene iii. In the house of Lycomedes the daughters and Achilles, disguised 
as a girl, talk of the possibility of war. Achilles shows a boy’s point of view in 
spite of his girl’s clothes. There is a chance for some humor here. A maid an- 


nounces a peddler at the gates. He is ushered in and the discovery of Achilles 
is acted out. 


THE METER 


“Why teach meter?” we ask ourselves. Not at all as an end in 
itself, we decide. But familiarity with the metrical form of Bry- 
ant’s translation should mean a widening appreciation of epic 
language, of lofty thought, of smooth-rolling line. Understanding 
of the mechanical or arithmetical process must come first. Pupils 
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stand horrified if told to write four lines of iambic pentameter, 
but when the task resolves itself into an exercise in writing lines 
of ten syllables each with even syllables accented, they find it 
quite possible. The study of verse form ought to be introduced 
early in the course, a single line written on the board, read aloud, 
and its rhythm discussed. After a few simple exercises, merely in 
marking accented syllables, the teacher can pick out those pupils 
in the class who have no natural sense of rhythm and can give 
them individual help. When once the mechanical form is mas- 
tered, it is great fun to “say things in iambic pentameter.” “I 
wish the bell had rung before my turn,” says one boy. “A little 
lunch would help me write in verse,” adds a girl. Such an exercise 
continued around a class as the members are ready with lines 
usually sends them out making verse as they go and prepares 
them for work. When these attempts come in next day, attention 
may be called to those lines which show some poetic feeling. Five 
lines of prosaic verse, arranged by the teacher, are compared with 
five lines of similar content from Bryant’s translation. Then the 
class is again asked to write five lines, trying this time to follow 
the epic style. Probably many in the class will never succeed, but 
frequent optional assignments ought to encourage those who like 
the work. Telling a story from mythology in verse is an excellent 
exercise, and the Homeric washday as given below affords endless 
amusement. Homeric similes in prose or verse encourage facility 
in the use of language. 

A composition written by a pupil in connection with “Ulysses 
among the Phaeacians”’: 


A MODERN WASHDAY 


(With apologies to Homer and the vers librists) 
The hour draws near. Dawn, 
The rosy-fingered child of morn, appears. 
Ready and waiting stand the tubs. 
Odors of boiling suds arise from within 
The wash-boiler, new and shiny. 
Fragrant is the scent of newly bought Fels-Naptha, 
Fresh that morning from the corner grocer’s, 
Bought by the bar, delivered by the grocer boy. 
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As when Chaos, king of tumult, held sway 
Over all, so the cellar has the aspect of confusion 
Under Lizzie, dusky queen. 

Piles of garments, soiled and stained, lie here 
And there. 

Soon Lizzie, gracious one, bends o’er the tub, 
With steady, measured motion, up and down, 
Effacing every trace of dirt or grease; 

At last Apollo, with his glorious steeds 

And mighty chariot, is directly overhead. 

The sound of grinding metal brings cries 
From upstairs. Shouts are heard. 

Alas! The wash-wringer, true and faithful, 
Needeth oil. ’Tis given its customary lubricant. 
The wringing is soon finished, Lizzie, 

Queen of the tubs, well deserves her hard 
Repast. After the meal 

The irons are heated. The aroma 

Of melting beeswax, pungent and pleasing 

To the nostrils, arises from below. 

But what is that other smell? Ah! 

Lizzie, the hard-working, has turned her back 
For an instant. Alas! one of the costliest 
Dresses of Margaret, the white-armed, is 
Scorched. Ruined is the costly silk ordered 
From gay Paris. With heavy heart, Lizzie, 
The industrious queen, departs. 


The exercise below furnished endless amusement, as local hits 
were encouraged. Similar exercises were written in verse. 


As does the locust, long penned up in the damp and gloomy earth, waiting 
for its seventeen-year release, and awakened by the gentle mistress spring, 
burst forth and devour the rich treats which the bounteous earth holds for it; 
so Dick Thomas, having suffered the long sentence of forty-five minutes and 
hearing the welcome passing bell, bursts forth in blissful exuberance and dashes 
down the hall to the lunchroom. 

As Olympian Jove, tow’ring ruler over all, mighty, majestic, and revered, 
presideth on Mount Olympus, surrounded by the gods; so John Green presides 
at A-Grade meetings. 

As is the supplication of the would-be poet, “Give me, O Muse, great 
power to write a poem for Old Hughes”; such is the prayer of Julia Steen be- 
fore a poem is manufactured by her. 

As Cicero, great orator, swayed the Roman assemblies against the guilty 
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Catiline, so will Lucius Smith sway the masses at Music Hall. 

As the three-headed Cerberus with snaky necks guards the gates to Hades 
and rejects those who are unruly or unprepared, so does the mighty Dutch Ire- 
land guard the lunch line. 


And now that the English teacher has reviewed her notes and 
cast them into some sort of organized form, what balance does she 
strike between aim and achievement? Has she wrought the mira- 
cle of appreciation in the souls of her hundred young Freshmen? 
Or does she realize that, for little Michael O’Brien and Johnny 
Herman and Betsy Jones, Homer is still a collection of unpro- 
nounceable names, mysteriously prescribed by the teacher and 
strangely remote from daily experience? A mood of deep dis- 
couragement comes upon her; then her thoughts seem to come 
with a familiar rhythmic swing and, picking up her notebook, she 
writes on its last page: 

COMPENSATION 


The course was done, a final searching test 
Had put to shame high aims, far-reaching views. 
In utter weariness I dropped my head: 

“How vain to think Olympus might be scaled, 
The gods surprised at earth-forgetful feasts! 
How bold to dream that I might lead with me 
These youths, might set before them holy food! 
They have not cared to climb; their stubborn eyes 
Refused the right of far Olympian peaks. 
The course is done, grades in, and J—have failed 

“Not so!” and Mercury, poised in bronze, out-stretched 
His wand with healing in his words. “I saw 
The eyes of one small boy that day you prayed 
With Hector for his son Astyanax, 
And almost I was puzzled which was which, 
That youth and Hector. In his eyes there burned 
Bold Hector’s fire, a hero’s high desires. 
On just Olympus one such kindled flame—” 
I raised my head. The Mercury in bronze 
Seemed innocent of motion or of speech. 
But there was such a glory in the room, 
The throne of Zeus himself seemed near at hand; 
And faint but clear I heard soul-cheering sounds, 
Apollo’s lyre, the laughter of the gods. 


\ 


NEWS-WRITING AS AN ASSET TO THE 
ENGLISH COURSE 


EVALINE HARRINGTON 


One day when “May was building her house,” I was walking 
along a country road and overtook three children with their arms 
full of blossoming branches. The new wine of the year had un- 
loosed their tongues and they were talking and caroling with a 
happy upward lilt in their voices. The world was too beautiful for 
a wordless passing, and straightway they began to tell me where 
they had been, what birds they had seen, what flowers they had 
found. They were unreservedly happy, gleeful, and talkative. 
They skipped on ahead, the gladdest things under the sun. Soon I 
saw them dart quickly from the road and hide behind some bushes 
along the footpath. When I came up to them they were crouching 
down trying to be invisible. Seeing me hesitate as if to question 
them, they put their fingers on their lips and made a wild motion 
for me to pass on. One of them said in a loud whisper, “S-s-sh, 
don’t let on we’re here; our teacher is coming up the road and we 
don’t want her to see us. If she does, she’ll make us write a com- 
position tomorrow on ‘Our Day in the Woods.’” I understood and 
passed on. The agonizing subject was reminiscent of my own 
childhood. 

Why didn’t they want to write about it? They were eager to 
talk. They had expressed themselves freely to a stranger and a 
“grownup” at that. Now, why? Because the idea of being con- 
fronted by a teacher and compelled to write on “My Day in the 
Woods” seemed to them an artificial process, something on which 
the teacher had ruthlessly seized as a pretext for a lesson. The 
composition or theme had to be read in class or, if not read, given 
to the teacher and then handed back decorated with red ink. Most 
likely it would be thrown into the wastebasket, stamped down by 
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the janitor’s foot, and taken to the basement to be sold for waste 
paper. Had the children written of their experience, would the 
page have reflected that radiant spring day? No, it would have 
sounded something like this: 

“One bright sunny morning in May two friends and myself 
decided to spend a day in the woods. The sun was shining brightly 
and all Nature seemed to smile. We got up at seven-thirty, ate our 
breakfast, packed our lunch,” and so on as if standardized, clos- 
ing in this classic manner: “We came home tired, but happy, a 
good time having been had by all.”’ Oh, if they would only say, 
“tired but unhappy, a good time not having been had by all”! 
Perhaps if there were any surprises, teachers would not, in sheer 
boredom, throw compositions into the wastebasket. 

Why is this writing so dull? The children are not dull. The 
subject was not a dull one to them. The teacher is dull and non- 
understanding. The method of extracting the writing is stupid and 
artificial. The subject, however, is not a good one for children. It 
is too subjective. The first day in the woods after a long winter is 
an emotional experience. Children do not know that it is, but it is, 
and that is the reason they cannot and do not want to write about 
it. At that age they cannot capture their feelings with words, and 
instinctively they know it. Only the occasional boy or girl of thir- 
teen writes spring poems. The average child or adult cannot pa- 
rade his feelings in print. He can write better objectively, and that 
is the reason news writing is adaptable for the training of young 
scribes. It has to deal with facts of the objective world, and that 
makes it easy and within the powers of every-day boys and girls, 
men and women. One great, awkward boy said: “I can’t write 
nothin’ flowery and teacher never says anything is good unless it’s 
flowery.” That is the virtue of news-writing—it is not supposed to 
be flowery, and when boys and girls who have no great gift for 
writing find that they can learn to form clear news items in a 
straightforward way and have them printed, they think that they 
can write and they can within limits. They may be on the way to 
more subtle methods of writing, if once they learn self-expression 
through words. 
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Talk to English teachers or go to a department meeting and 
this is the theme: “Why, students can’t write a sentence even. We 
don’t expect Addisonian prose, but haven’t we a right to expect the 
ability to form a clear sentence with a subject that can be identi- 
fied?” 

The junior high says this of the elementary pupils, the senior 
high says it with increasing fervor of the junior high, the colleges 
say they must have sub-Freshmen courses in English because stu- 
dents know no grammar and cannot write sentences. Harvard in 
turn makes the same caustic comment on the state universities and 
in all probability Oxford lodges a like complaint against our 
Rhodes scholars. It must be true, or at least contain a germ of 
truth, since we are surrounded by so great a crowd of witnesses. 

The junior high teachers are right. The trouble starts with the 
grades, in the studied, conscious way in which sentences are made. 
Teachers say to a pupil in the sixth or seventh grade: “Here is a 
list of fifteen adverbs. Use them all in sentences.” One boy given 
this assignment wrote fourteen sentences beginning with “here,” 
“there,” “slowly,” down the tedious list. The fifteenth was “now 
and then” and he wrote this desperate sentence, ““Now and then I 
kill somebody.” What a protest against the monotony of English! 
That is a self-revealing sentence, too. In his subconscious mind 
he wants to kill his English teacher. The child is developing a 
complex. When he enters college he will shoot all the English de- 
partment. We will have to read about this educated young de- 
generate in the newspapers. I shall keep this sentence and give it 
to his lawyer. He will consult Freud and instantly diagnose the 
case. All his life, or since his adverb days, this boy has wanted to 
kill his English teachers. It is out of his system now; he has gone 
and done it; let him go free; henceforth he will lead a “godly, 
sober and righteous life.” 

Look farther down in the grades for more crimes against nat- 
ural methods of writing. A class is given a list of subjects. Use 
“the gray elephant, the pink rosebush, the large dog, and Mary” 
as subjects of sentences, supplying predicates. What may be said 
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of the subjects? The next day the sentences are presented. The 
following may be said of the subjects: 

The gray elephant comes down the street. 

The pink rosebush is in the yard. 

The large dog is yellow. 

Mary is good. 

The grammatical construction is stressed; the thought is ig- 
nored. One must admit that the sentence is the unit of writing, so 
why cannot the grammar and the thought be combined? Why can- 
not the sentence contain some original self-expression and still be 
a sentence? 

Instead of giving children sentences to assemble in a mechan- 
ical way, tell them to write news items and begin news-writing in 
the grades. Bring a newspaper to class, turn to the personal page 
and read some personals. Pupils will not be interested at first be- 
cause they don’t know the people, but ask them how they would 
like to write about what happened to them or to the people they 
know. Say to them: “Let’s have a little newspaper or a news- 
paper column called ‘What Happened at Our House,’ or ‘At Our 
School,’ ‘On Our Street,’ or ‘In Our Neighborhood.’” Make the 
pupils understand that nothing “flowery” or very unusual is ex- 
pected. Tell them to write or print the items on strips of paper the 
width of a newspaper column, so that their items can be pasted 
upon a real newspaper. Appoint an editor and a board of pasters 
who will correct items. Those who cannot write, can paste. More 
pasters than writers are born. 

The following are some of the sentences which were written 
under the alluring name of news items: 

“A stray dog has come to our house. He is a Scotch Collie. He 
is a very nice dog, but he has the mange. I can keep him if he will 
stay out-of-doors.” 

Isn’t this better than “The dog is yellow”? 

“We got Montreal over our radio last night. The bed-time 
story was in French, then in English. The radio wouldn’t work on 
the kitchen faucet and my brother fastened it to the bed spring. 
Then it worked.” 
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This seems incredible. When girls and boys can hear strange 
aerial voices through the bed springs, it is small wonder that sub- 
jects and predicates pall. 

“Dad bought an old Ford last week. The tires ain’t no good 
but the engine purrs.” 

That is a good balanced sentence. True, the grammar limps, 
but note—“the engine purrs.” 

“Ed Randall, the boy who lives next door to us, was hit by a 
truck right in front of the schoolhouse and had his arm broken.” 

That is a tabloid news article. With very little help from the 
teacher a boy could re-write this, have it printed in the school pa- 
per, and experience his first thrill as a writer. 

“My Aunt Mary came home from Florida last week. She 
brought me a little alligator. There are robbers in Florida. Aunt 
Mary was robbed. She hasn’t a cent left. (Stark realism). She 
says she would rather be an icicle in Ohio than be robbed in 
Florida.” 

Now these are good sentences, although Aunt Mary is given 
some free publicity. What would have happened if to this inform- 
ing young niece, “Aunt Mary” had been given as a subject for a 
sentence? Undoubtedly she would have written “Aunt Mary is 
kind” or “Aunt Mary is a good woman,” because she has the gram- 
mar in mind, “Aunt Mary” is the subject, “is a good woman” the 
complete predicate. The sentence sits pretty from a moral and a 
grammatical standpoint, but from a news point of view it is a sorry 
statement. A modern dramatist could do nothing with it. Naturally 
a class of young wrigglers hear it with dull-eyed apathy or enliven 
it with furtive paper wads. 

If the teacher wants to worry pupils about grammatical struc- 
ture, there is much more to worry about in these news items than 
in their own grammatically assembled sentences. 

As pupils advance show them how to write a regular personal 
item with the who, where, when, and what formula. Then have 
them write: “I want to sell” or “I want to swap” notices, always 
insisting upon complete sentences. If one writes: “I want to rent 
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a room to a gentleman with two windows and well ventilated”’ all 
instantly see that the modifying phrase is misplaced. 

Descriptions of houses can be called real estate items. Human 
interest stories about people they know and news stories about the 
school and within their own experience soon follow. Making a 
pasted paper of their items helps with the realism. “But how does 
this paper look?” someone asks. “Isn’t it full of mistakes?” Yes, 
it is, but you know what Touchstone said of Audrey: “An ill- 
favored thing, sir, but mine own.” 

I do not mean to say that all written work should be in news- 
paper disguise or that the object of an English course is to train 
reporters. I mean that pupils should be trained to express them- 
selves naturally and clearly and to have a sense of what is interest- 
ing in both written and spoken discourse. 

The briefness of the news item is an advantage to the child. 
Listen to the talk of children. They do not pursue a subject until 
it is threadbare. Their minds move quickly from topic to topic, 
touching the high points. Their letters show this. When a subject 
for a composition is assigned a child, he immediately says: ‘““How 
long does it have to be?” It’s a dreary proposition to write pages 
when one’s childish experience and vocabulary are limited. 

The training for the newspaper emphasizes grammar and sen- 
tence structure as nothing else can. Even the children detect errors 
when they see them printed in their own efforts. Talk about unity 
and coherence and assign innumerable sentences for rearrange- 
ment and they will make little impression compared with one mis- 
placed particle in the school paper. A group of high-school stu- 
dents were arguing in the halls as if they were discussing a foot- 
ball score, but only a participle in this sentence caused the dis- 
sension: “Gladys Johnson is recovering from an operation under- 
went in Grant Hospital.” “‘Underwent’! What a bone-head mis- 
take! It should be ‘undergone.’ It’s a participle there—go, went, 
gone.” “The participle should not be used there at all, the whole 
sentence should be put in the past tense,” said another. A school 
annual was almost ruined for a class of Seniors because a mistake 
equivalent to “they was” occurred on page 42. The rule that a 
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verb should agree with the subject in number suddenly became a 
vital issue, and horrified students who had been saying “they was” 
with perfect ease and composure all their lives said: “Yes, it’s a 
good annual but how did that mistake on page 42 ever get by?” 
Students are equally critical of punctuation, for they realize that 
it is a distinct necessity for clearness. 

Formal instruction in grammar and rhetoric should not be 
abandoned, but exercises in grammar and composition will mean 
nothing unless applied. The most intimate application can be 
gained through the writing necessary for the school paper. We 
won’t acquire a vocabulary by solving crossword puzzles. Words 
must be caught working, and so must rules. 

We have sympathy for the student—the young rebel is usually 
a boy—who protests against writing his English assignment be- 
cause he sees no use in it. He senses its artificial approach. He 
thinks: “Why fill the tank with gasoline and stay in the garage? 
Why not buzz along the road; why not make the grade?” 


RELATION OF INTELLIGENCE TO VOCABULARY AND 
TO LANGUAGE TRAINING 


W. HARDIN HUGHES 


There have always been two extreme views concerning the 
relative importance of heredity and environment. Some people 
act, talk, and write as though inborn capacities account for every- 
thing in the individual differences of achievement. Others seem 
equally certain that environment and training are the determining 
factors. We may be sure, however, that accomplishment depends 
upon both original capacity and the opportunity for developing it. 
General intelligence should always be taken into account in at- 
tempts to show the comparative effects of school studies. 

The results of an investigation recently carried on in our junior 
college point rather significantly to the fact that vocabulary abil- 
ity is in very direct relationship to “intelligence.” It was found in 
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this study that the total number of years completed by students in 
high-school English and foreign languages correlate much less 
highly with ability to recognize the meaning of words than does in- 
telligence as measured by the Army Examination Alpha. 

The vocabulary test used in this bit of research was made up 
of one hundred words selected from the Thorndike list’ of ten 
thousand most frequently used words in the English language. 
The form and content of this test are illustrated as follows: 


VOCABULARY-RECOGNITION TEST 


Name of Student. School Grade 
Number of years completed by student in each of the following high-school 
studies: English Years; Latin Years; Spanish 


Years; French Years. 

Directions: Each word in the first column below is similar in meaning to 
ONE of the four words to the right of it. Find the word to which it is most 
similar and underscore it. Be careful in your selections. Do not hurry. Do 
not waste time. 


1. abstinence forbearance—indulgence—kindness—slavishness 
2. accessory accessibility—diplomacy—accompanying—conversa- 
tional 
3. adhere cooperate—repeal—detach—cling 
20. competence impudence—insolence—sufficiency—deficiency 
21. concession diversion—grant—division—cancellation 
22. conflagration drought—precipitation—hibernation—fire 
41. imminent lowly—distinguished—impending—fierce 
42. immutable immemorial—changeable—invariable—dumb 
43. impend threaten—command—elevate—destroy 
61. maturity newness—completion—mutation—computation 
62. minority seniority—majority—paucity—superiority 
63. miscellaneous promiscuous—simple—numerous—few 
81. rarity density—lightness—condensation—amplitude 
82. rational injudicious—reasonable—radical—pleasant 
83. recede revert—approach—foster—research 
98. venomous venerable—nutritious—poisonous—venal 
99. vernal spring—autumnal—veritable—vulnerable 
100. vigilance negligence—hunger—alertness—condition 


The other words not listed above are as follows: admonition, 
aggressive, alienate, animosity, ambiguous, annihilate, apprehen- 


* The Teacher’s Word Book, E. L. Thorndike. 
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sion, approbation, approximate, audacious, aversion, brevity, capri- 
cious, clemency, coincidence, comparable, consistent, despondency, 
dispel, dissent, distraction, emigration, enhance, eruption, evolu- 
tion, exasperate, exhalation, fervent, futurity, gradation, hostility, 
humiliation, ignore, imbibe, impotent, inanimate, incomparable, 
indolence, infusion, insulator, insurgent, intervene, intolerance, 
judicious, invincible, jurisdiction, legible, lineal, magnanimity, 
magnanimous, manifestation, misdemeanor, monotonous, muti- 
late, noxious, obsequious, occidental, ominous, pedant, perjury, 
perspective, portable, predominate, premature, pretext, prodigy, 


TABLE I 


RELATION OF “INTELLIGENCE” TO VOCABULARY RECOGNITION AND TO NUMBER 
oF YEARS COMPLETED IN ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


AVERAGE SCORES AND YEARS FOR 
ITems 
Lowest Quarter| Whole Group |Highest Quarter 
53-0 77.0 87.0 
Years of English and Foreign Languages. . . 5.3 6.2 6.5 


propensity, proximity, reconciliation, reluctance, remonstrate, re- 
press, restitution, reverberate, salutary, sedition, sequel, simul- 
taneous, superfluity, ultimate, unique, validity. 

The words chosen, as will be noted, are by no means the sim- 
plest to be found in the list of ten thousand. They were selected 
primarily because of their Latin derivation. They are important, 
however, because of their wide occurrence in both written and 
spoken English. There is not a word in the list which one may not 
occasionally see in the morning paper or hear from the platform 
speaker. Without a knowledge of such words one certainly could 
not read very intelligently the editorials and articles in our best 
magazines and other periodicals. 

In Table I, the average “intelligence” scores for the lowest 
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quarter, the whole group, and the highest quarter of the class are 
shown together with the average scores in vocabulary and the aver- 
age number of years completed in high-school English and foreign 
languages. Table I is to be read as follows: The average intel- 


TABLE II 


RELATION OF VOCABULARY RECOGNITION TO “INTELLIGENCE” AND TO NUMBER 
OF YEARS COMPLETED IN ENGLISH AND FoREIGN LANGUAGES 


AVERAGE SCORES AND YEARS FOR 
ITeMs 
Lowest Quarter | Whole Group |Highest Quarter 
Le 45.0 77.0 92.0 
99.0 138.0 155.0 
Years of English and Foreign Languages. . . 5.0 6.2 6.7 


ligence score for the lowest quarter of the group is 94; the aver- 
age vocabulary score for these same students is 53, etc. 

Table II is to be read in similar fashion. It will be noted, how- 
ever, that “lowest quarter,” “whole group,” and “highest quarter” 


TABLE II 


RELATION OF INTELLIGENCE TO VOCABULARY AND TO YEARS COMPLETED IN 
LANGUAGE STUDY 


Items Lowest Quarter| Whole Group |Highest Quarter 
Years of English and Foreign Languages. . . 1.00 1.24 1.34 


refer to vocabulary standing and not to intelligence. All average 
scores and years in any column are for the same students. 

Tables III and IV are introduced to show how much more 
closely is the agreement between higher intelligence and better 
vocabulary than between either intelligence or vocabulary and 
time previously spent in English and foreign languages. It is in- 
teresting to note, for example, that in intelligence the highest quar- 
ter of the group was 76 per cent better than the lowest quarter; 
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that in vocabulary recognition these same students were 64 per 
cent better than the lowest quarter; and that they had given only 
34 per cent more time to the study of English and foreign lan- 
guages. 

TABLE IV 


RELATION OF VOCABULARY TO INTELLIGENCE AND TO YEARS COMPLETED IN 
LANGUAGE STUDY 


Items Lowest Quarter | Whole Group |Highest Quarter 
1.00 1.71 2.04 
Years of English and Foreign Languages. . . 1.00 1.02 1.09 


TABLE V 
Army ALPHA SCORES 


go-Up ro] 16) 5 39 «162 
80-89 I s| 17| 26] 61 | 146 
B 70-19 | | 3 | 16/ s| | 134 
60-69 | 3 10 2 118 
50-59 | of 2| 109 
3 40-49 I I 5 3 I 17 | 106 
30-39 I} 2 5 | I 88 
20-29 | | 4 | | 
10-19 | | | | r| 85 

Below 10 | a) 


Totals © 3 2 45 SS 33 6 226 
Correlation (Pearson), .73 P.E. .o2 
Median Scores, Army Alpha, 133; Vocabulary, 77 


The comparative facts presented in Table IV are even more 
significant. Here it will be seen, for example, that with respect to 
vocabulary the highest quarter of the class is 104 per cent better 
than the lowest quarter; has 56 per cent higher intelligence; but 
has had only 9 per cent more English and foreign languages. 

In Table V we present in more or less graphic fashion the re- 
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lation of Army Alpha scores to vocabulary-recognition scores for 
this group of 226 junior college Freshmen. 

Table V is to be read as follows: Five students who made Army 
Alpha scores of 180 or higher, made Vocabulary Recognition 
scores of 90 or better; 1 student in this same intelligence level made 
a vocabulary score between 80 and 90; 39 students whose vocabu- 
lary scores were go or better had an average Army Alpha score of 
162, etc. 

Table V shows for each intelligence level the extent to which 
these students were good or poor in vocabulary recognition. If 
there had been a perfect correlation between intelligence scores 
and vocabulary scores, all numbers would have fallen in the heavy 
black squares. The Pearson correlation of .73, however, for the 
two sets of measurements is high and significant. 

The value of these findings is not necessarily reduced by the 
fact that the Army Alpha test measures something that has been 
influenced by past experience including school training. No test 
ever measures inborn capacity directly. The most that we can 
ever measure is the outward manifestation of capacity as expressed 
in behavior or accomplishment. These are always affected by 
previous experience. But the Army Alpha test does measure in- 
dividual differences with respect to something that is essential to 
learning. Whatever may have been the origin of these differences, 
they exist and cannot be ignored in scientific investigations of 
learning. 


A SHORT STORY IN A 10-A CLASS' 


MARTHA S. SEITZ 


This lesson on Gallegher by Richard Harding Davis was part of the 
short-story unit. Previous work on the unit had included an introductory 
lesson on the short story, the oral reading of one story, with discussion, 
and the independent study of six stories, with a simple outline as guide, 

* [Eprtor’s Note.—This is a stenographic report of a classroom exercise. The 


last points were crowded in after the passing bell and could not be properly devel- 
oped. There was not time to discuss the author.] 
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followed by a detailed discussion of each. The period was forty-five 
minutes long. 

Of the twenty-four pupils present, three had an American back- 
ground, three were negroes, and the rest were of Russian, Italian, and 
Hungarian parentage. 

The general aim of the lesson was to develop critical appreciation of 
what constitutes a short story—as to content, art, and technique—to the 
end of cultivating in the students a taste for the best in current magazine 
stories. The specific aims were: to assist in the interpretation of the art 
of the author, and to arouse a desire to read more stories from the same 


pen. 


Teacher: Have ready your story of Gallegher in one sentence. Put 
it on your desk. 

Have paper ready for your quiz on Gallegher. What is the purpose 
of this quiz? — 

Pupil: To see if we really have reaththe story. 

Teacher: I might have given you a great many more questions and 
more detailed ones, but these twenty I shall give you will test your read- 
ing. Answer in a word or phrase if possible. 

Questions given orally by the teacher: 

1. What was Gallegher’s job and in what kind of establishment? 

2. In what type of news was Gallegher especially interested? 

Teacher: By the way, will you please draw a line next to the num- 
ber if you can’t answer the question, because you must not go back. 

3. Why was the hunt for the criminal so diligent? 

4. For what particular article of disguise was Gallegher on the 
watch? 

5. Why? 

6. What did Gallegher do when he spotted his man? 

7. At what affair did he learn that the criminal would be present? 

8. To whom did Gallegher send a telegram? 

9. What business had brought No. 8 to Philadelphia? 

10. What did Gallegher plan to have No. 8 do? 

11. Who else accompanied Gallegher to Keppler’s? 

12. For what purpose? 

13. Who broke up the entertainment? 

14. What became of No. 11? 

15. With what possession of No. 11 did Gallegher manage to get 
away? 
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16. After Gallegher got into town, who first stopped him? 
17. Why? 
18. Who stopped him the second time? 
19. Why? 
20. What two stories did his paper give to the world the next morn- 
ing that no other paper had? 
Teacher: That is all. 
Ready. 
Exchange papers. 
Answer in rotation, beginning with Ben. 
Answers to questions as given by pupils: 
1. Gallegher was an office boy in a newspaper concern. 
Teacher: Please accept any answer that contains the substance of 
the thought, regardless of how it is given. 
2. Crime. Detective work. 
3. There was a $5000 reward. He was a prominent man. 
Teacher: Do you think for instance most men would have cared 
about hunting for the criminal if it hadn’t been for the reward? 
Pupil: Everybody was interested in this prominent man. 
Teacher: Accept either answer. 
4. Gloves. 
5. Because the criminal was minus a finger on one hand. 
6. He followed him. 
7. At the prize fight. 
8. To the detective. 
9. To get a thief. 
1o. Arrest the man. 
11. The sport editor. 
12. To get information about the prize fight. 
13. The police. 
14. Arrested. 
15. With his notes. 
16. The police. 
17. No light on his cab. 
18. The cab driver. 
19. They thought he had stolen the cab. 
20. Of the prize fight and of the detective work. 
Teacher: Now mark anything with a question mark that is doubt- 
ful. Mark five apiece for each correct answer. Put your name at top of 
paper to trace marker in case anything has been wrongly marked. 
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Exchange papers. Let us tabulate our grades: 
24 pupils: 4....100 
6....9O-100 
5..--80-90 
7..+-70-80 
2....below 70 


Teacher: If you are not satisfied with your mark, put a question 
mark at the top of your paper. Pass papers forward rapidly. 

Now we will consider the story: 

How would you classify that story as to type? 

Pupil: I would classify Gallegher as a character sketch. 

Teacher: Why? 

Pupil: Because it brings out the different points in Gallegher’s char- 
acter. 

Teacher: Does anyone not agree with her? 

Pupil: I think the plot is stressed quite a good deal. 

Teacher: Which do you think is more important? Is the character 
or the plot of most importance? 

Pupil: Character. 

Teacher: Then you agree with her that it is a character study? 

Pupil: If they wanted the plot to be important, they would give it a 
different title—The Prize Fight, etc. 

Teacher: Do you think this is a good point? 

Pupils: Yes. 

Teacher: What are Gallegher’s chief characteristics? 

Pupil: His resourcefulness and his daring. 

Teacher: What do you mean by “resourcefulness’’? 

Pupil: He thinks things out for himself. 

Pupil: He would always see a way out. 

Teacher: Yes. Consider the other essentials of the story in relation 
to your hero. What is the setting? 

Pupil: The setting is the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

Teacher: What particular local color is there? 

Pupil: The newspaper building of the Press of Philadelphia. 

Teacher: How is that color built up? Is it fully described? 

Pupil: No. 

Pupil: We know that there is a reporter and that Gallegher works in 
a newspaper office. 

Teacher: Yes. Anything else? 
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Pupil: The terms used by the men in speaking. 

Pupil: It is mentioned that the forms were locked up; that refers 
to printing. 

Pupil: Aiso they knew about so many murders. The newspaper 
knows all about these. 

Teacher: Might not that have been a police bureau? 

Pupil: Perhaps. 

Teacher: He goes to the prize fight with one of the sport editors. 

Pupil: He takes the notes. 

Teacher: Does your setting emphasize character? Would Gallegher 
have an opportunity to show his character in another line of work as well 
as he does in a newspaper office? 

Pupil: I do not think he would because in a newspaper office they 
hear so much of murders and crimes of all sorts; and Gallegher would 
like it because of his detective work. 

Teacher: Would he have had an opportunity to show his resource- 
fulness and his daring if it had not been for the newspaper experience? 

Pupil: No. 

Teacher: Does the plot provide opportunity to emphasize character? 

Pupil: I think it does because the action is very swift. 

Teacher: Does the title help to decide the question? You answered 
that before, didn’t you? 

Teacher: Now let us take the characters. Our hero? 

Pupils: Gallegher. 

Teacher: What did you learn of the hero before you met him? 

Pupil: He belonged to an Orphan Home. 

Teacher: Did he? 

Pupils: No. 

Pupil: His father was a detective. 

Teacher: Was he? How many agree with Belle? (None agreed) 

Pupil: He was Keppler’s son. 

Teacher: Was he? Did you read the story carefully? Does the 
class agree with her? 

Pupil: He pretended he was Keppler’s son. 

Pupil: He was different from other office boys. It says that the 
usual office boy goes out when he is through with his job, then comes 
back with blue coat and brass buttons. Gallegher’s nature is different. 
He is always searching something out. 

Pupil: He would walk home a lot of times. 

Teacher: Anything else? 
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Pupil: That his mother was a widow and they lived in a little hut 
outside of the city. 

Pupil: He liked to go around with many of the street boys. 

Pupil: He didn’t have very much education. He didn’t know the 
thirteen colonies, but he could name every policeman in the 21st Ward. 

Teacher: What does the author say about his education? Where 


did he go to school? 
> Pupil: He went to school on the street and picked up all he knew on 
the street. 


Teacher: Which sessions did he attend? 

Pupil: He attended every session from early morning till late at 
night. 

Teacher: Anything else that you learned of Gallegher before you 
met him? Did you know anything of his physical appearance? 

Pupil: He was short, stocky, dark. _ 

Teacher: Anything else? How did his face differ from that of so 
many boys? 

Pupil: He always wore a smile; an intelligent look in his eyes. 

Teacher: Yes. The author puts it as “a knowing look.” 

Teacher: Can you justify your author’s telling you so much about 
him before you meet him? 

Pupil: This is a short story, and there isn’t enough time for the 
author to describe his character while we read it; so we have to have 
some introduction. 

Teacher: Do you need this information later? 
| Pupil: Yes. 

Teacher: What information do you need? 
| Pupil: His interest in crime. 

Teacher: What else? I think you told us something before. 

Pupil: Policemen were his friends. 

Teacher: Anyone else? 

Pupil: The street boys. 

Teacher: Where did he spend his nights sometimes? 

Pupil: Around the cab stand. 

Teacher: Do you need that information a little bit later? 

Pupil: Yes, when he gets stopped by the cabmen. 

Teacher: What do you learn of him? 

Pupil: He was a very intelligent boy and reasoned things out for 
himself. He knew that the criminal had a finger missing, and he reasoned 
out that this man would have to wear gloves to disguise this. 
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Pupil: After the arrest was made he pretended he was crying be- 
cause his father had been arrested and he wanted to see him before he 
got away. 

Teacher: Do you think that was an instance of intelligence? Or do 
you think that was another sign of his chief characteristic? Who has an 
opinion on that? 

Pupil: I think that was an evidence of resourcefulness. 

Teacher: Wouldn’t resourcefulness include intelligence? 

Pupils: Yes. 

Teacher: Give me some other evidence of his resourcefulness. 
Come, don’t be so slow. 

Pupil: The policeman stopped him on the way bac from the fight 
and asked him what he was doing without lights, and he said the cab 
wasn’t his, that it belonged to one of the cab drivers who had been 
drinking too much; so he was bringing it back for him. 

Teacher: Suppose we begin at the beginning of the story and follow 
him through this little plot and pick out in order the spots showing his 
resourcefulness. 

Pupil: He buys a ticket and follows Hade. 

Pupil: He pretends that he is throwing snowballs at the sparrows. 

Pupil: He finds out all he can about Hade from Keppler’s son. 

Teacher: Go on. On the way back what does he do that shows his 
resourcefulness? 

Pupil: He sends a telegram to Hefflefinger and he goes back to the 
office and tells Mr. Dwyer. Mr. Dwyer was not going to take Gallegher; 
so Gallegher told him he wasn’t going to tell him where to meet the 
detective. 

Teacher: Do you see any more signs of his resourcefulness? 

Pupil: He took the notebook out of Mr. Dwyer’s pocket to get the 
information to the newspaper office on time. He knew that the notes had 
to be taken to the office before it was closing time, and that was twenty 
minutes to three; and really I think Gallegher was very clever to think 
of getting the notes. 

Teacher: Go on further. 

Pupil: Before the officers broke in and before the fight started, he 
was up in the loft with the detective; and when the detective saw the 
man, he wanted to jump out; but Gallegher held him. 

Pupil: When the officers asked him what he was doing at the fight, 
he said he was Keppler’s son and wanted to see him again before they 
took him to jail; and so Gallegher made his escape. 
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Teacher: Bella, do you now see how you came to think him Kep- 
pler’s son? Go on. 

Pupil: When he got the notebook and went outside to the cab, the 
horse started. Policemen were around there, and they turned their light 
where Gallegher was. The horse started and the policemen shouted to 
stop. Gallegher knew the policemen would shoot after him so he slunk 
down in the cab. 

Teacher: Does anyone see a point we missed? 

Pupil: He tied the horse so that he could be the first one out when 
the fight was over. . 

Pupil: When he gets in town he hears a police whistle and as he 
rode on he heard another. He said this was one too many; so he stops. 

Pupil: When the policeman questioned him and Gallegher said he 
was the son of the owner of the livery stable, the policeman believed him. 

Teacher: Show that Gallegher was daring. 

Pupil: He danced on the editor’s desk. 

Teacher: But that was before we met him. 

Pupil: He followed Hade. 

Pupil: He went to the prize fight. 

Pupil: He dashed away while the police were firing. 

Teacher: Now did he have any undesirable characteristics? 

Pupil: The newspaper men didn’t like him. He was impudent. 

Teacher: No doubt. What do you think of a boy that would tell a 
policeman all the tales he told? What was one of his failings? Could 
you believe his word on every occasion? 

Pupil: He lied. 

Teacher: Would you like to have him for a friend? Would he be 
interesting? 

Pupil: Yes. 

Teacher: Would you like to have him for an enemy? 

Pupil: No, he would come out ahead usually. 

Teacher: One or two may read your one-sentence plots. 

Pupil: Gallegher, the office boy of one of the newspapers in Phila- 
delphia, captures a murderer and wins our Sympathy by his daring and 
resourcefulness. 

Pupil: Gallegher, an office boy of a Philadelphia paper, aids in the 
capture of a notorious murderer and helps his paper to make a “scoop,” 
through his daring and resourcefulness. 

Teacher: What do you mean by “scoop”? 

Pupil: Getting something ahead of your rival. 
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Pupil: Gallegher, an office boy of the Philadelphia Press tracks 
down a murderer for whose capture a reward of $500 is given, and after 
many delays the daring youth “beats the town” in delivering the story to 
the press. 

Teacher: Who are the other essential characters in the story? 

Pupil: Hade, Dwyer, Hefflefinger, Keppler’s son. 

Teacher: What about the plot? Is it original or time-worn? 

Pupil: It is original. 

Teacher: How many agree with him? Is it probable or improbable? 

Pupil: It is probable. 

Teacher: Do you think so? Is it likely that a boy of thirteen or 
fourteen could have done all that Gallegher did? 

Pupil: No. 

Teacher: Is the action slow or rapid? 

Pupil: Rapid. 

Teacher: Does each little incident help to build up your plot? 

Pupil: Yes. 

Teacher: How does the author create suspense? 

Pupil: When he tells us how Gallegher escapes from the officers and 
tries to get into the town. 

Pupil: He looks at the clock all the time. 

Pupil: The way they all try to stop him on the way. 

Teacher: Does this story measure up to the requirements of the 
short-story? 

Pupils: Yes. 

Teacher: Prove it. 

Pupil: It is just about one place. It is a dramatic narrative. 

Teacher: One impression? 

Pupils: Yes. 

Teacher: One episode? 

Pupils: Yes. 

Teacher: What emotional impression does this story leave with you? 

Pupil: We admire Gallegher for his daring and his resourcefulness. 

Teacher: What element in the story is emphasized to bring them 
out? Character, plot, or setting? 

Pupil: Character. 

Teacher: Do you have one time, one place, one principal character? 

Pupils: Yes. 


[Bell] 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK—NOVEMBER 16-22; 
SOME POINTS OF CONTACT WITH THE 
ENGLISH CLASS 


RUTH EVELYN HENDERSON 


There are at least two reasons for taking notice of Education Week. 
One is to inform and educate the public about the objectives, accomplish- 
ments, and needs of the school. Another is to interest boys and girls in 
their own education; partly because they are the “taxpayers and voters 
of tomorrow,” more because they are the pupils of today. With a little 
preliminary planning it should be possible to further even some of the 
less ulterior ends of the literature and composition syllabus, so that the 
occasion shall not become merely “one more interruption.” 

“Visit your schools today” is a slogan for five days of the week. 
Since, in displaying American education, the pupils themselves will con- 
stitute Exhibit A, they should have as large a part as possible in the 
actual work of publicity. There are tasks enough to keep all composi- 
tion classes hustling. As for literature, besides the solid reading to find 
out facts, both outside and inside reading may be chosen for the preced- 
ing weeks with a view to producing the “state of readiness” talked about 
by psychologists. 

A NEWS STAFF 

Composition classes may be organized in advance into news com- 
mittees. Let us help arrange for space in local papers during the week, 
help secure especially appropriate advertisements from the textbook 
dealers, and perhaps write advertisements for texts used in the school as 
well as advertisements for the school activities of the week. The local 
paper may be willing to give itself over for one number to pupil editing, 
just as large cities have given themselves over to boy government for a 
day or a week. The school publication can run an “Education Week 
Special.” If the school has no regular publication, perhaps the publish- 
ing of an “Education Week” paper can be arranged. 

Topics and problems.—Discussion of problems very close at hand 
may prove difficult. Nevertheless, young America deserves his (and her) 
say about ways of improving either the log or the pedagogue at the other 
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end. Perhaps he may also be led to take a look at his own end and begin 
tidying up there. 

In matters which reach entirely beyond the province of the school, 
such a topic as “What I shall do for my school when I become a tax- 
payer” ought to be perfectly safe. It would be better phrased, however, 
as a question. Others are: “Where does our state (county, town) stand 
in the educational scale?” “What percentage of the boys and girls in 
our community have a high-school education? An elementary-school 
education?” “What are the relative chances for success of elementary- 
school graduates, high-school graduates, college graduates?” “How do 
our schools prepare students for earning their living?” “What do ‘busi- 
ness men think of the preparation given in our schools?” “What educa- 
tional opportunities are given older students through night schools, con- 
tinuation schools, etc.?” 

Useful because of the eye-opening power for students and for the 
public are assignments for reporters’ interviews with teachers and heads 
of departments (after decent warning) in order to learn the values of the 
various subjects and the method of realizing these values. “What part 
will the subject play in a person’s later life?” “What is the historic 
background of the subject?” “Is it one that will prepare particularly for 
practical needs or more especially for wholesome ‘enjoyment of leisure’?” 
“How important is it in the world today?” “What changes in methods 
of teaching have taken place?” “Is the course compulsory or elective? 
Why?” “What system of classifying students is employed? of rating 
students?” “How many pupils are handled by a teacher in the course of 
a week? how many papers corrected? how many records made?” These 
are suggestions for questions with which the embryo reporters may be 
armed, in order to give interviews a point. School government and ad- 
ministration may also be written up, especially if some of it is carried on 
by a school council. Teachers, playing the game, will have an oppor- 
tunity to get their aims before the school and outside public; not ex- 
ploiting pupils to grind personal axes, but using this medium to give out 
facts to which all have a right. 

There is opportunity for free interaction of subjects and joint as- 
signments by different departments. The questions can be used as oral- 
composition topics as well as for copy; and an additional value will be 
the indirect help given in choosing elective courses for later terms. 

Sources of material—The Bureau of Education has already issued 
a circular bulletin giving the program and slogans for the week (P.N. 
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2278) and promises in October a Broadside Sheet and a Leaflet of Sug- 
gestions. (Address Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C.) A 
year ago invaluable data was published in the National Education Asso- 
ciation Journal, Washington; and helpful articles appeared also in the 
Elementary School Journal and the School Review (University of Chi- 
cago Press). The Scholastic, Pittsburg, published several pages of well- 
told facts for high-school pupils. If these sources of information are not 
available in libraries, requests for numbers, this year or last, which fur- 
nish facts about American Education and Education Week, should be 
sent to publishers early. Bureau of Education Leaflet No. 24 gives a 
“List of References on the Money Value of Education.” 

The pageant prepared last year, “The Quest of Youth,” by Hazel 
Mackaye, is ideal for an ambitious entertainment. (Bull. 33, 1924, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington; 15 c.) 

Modern educational theory and experiment —The real literature of 
modern education is apparently still to be produced. In the meantime, 
modern educational experiment is getting into news reports and feature 
articles. A few examples will illustrate what may be run down through 
the Reader’s Guide: “An Experiment Station in Education,” an account 
of the Lincoln School of Teachers College, Pictorial Review, May, 1924; 
“Education by Life and Book,” an explanation of Antioch College, 
Literary Digest, November 27, 1923; “A Working Playground,” at the 
Brooklyn Ethical Culture School, Woman’s Home Companion, March, 
1925. There are also the books written in a popular style, perhaps be- 
ginning with Rousseau’s Emile and continued today in Cook’s Play 
Way; Bolenius’s Oral Composition; Lewis’s Democracy’s High School; 
Patri’s A Schoolmaster of the Great City; Bezard’s My Composition 
Class; the layman Wells’s Story of a Great Schoolmaster. There are 
parts of these which are better than best selling novels, just as there are 
rare classroom periods that are more gripping than any play. Mature 
students seriously intending to teach will get personal inspiration and 
good “copy” for news from such books. If feasible, observation visits 
to elementary or kindergarten classes, to night schools, to schools in 
local industrial plants or department stores will all be good laboratory 
work. If it is possible to work out some educational experiment to be 
carried on in the English class itself for the week—the “Dalton contract” 
plan, for instance—the liveliest sort of composition will be required in 
preliminary discussion, decision, planning, and in later summing up of 
merits and defects. 
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EDUCATION OF EARLIER DAYS 

Whatever feelings of pity or envy modern youngsters may have 
about the education of their forefathers, they will find fun in reading and 
telling the stories of the education of the past three centuries. Perhaps 
a small group will enjoy beginning still longer ago, using Monroe’s 
Source Book of the History and Education for the Greek and Roman 
Period. Two collections, rather like each other, are: Stories of School 
and College, edited by Munroe and Catherwood (Hall, Locke and Co., 
Boston), and School Days and College Life, with an introduction by 
Richard H. Dana (Collier). Besides the to-be-expected excerpts about 
David Copperfield, Tom Brown, Smike, Paul Dombey, the Hoosiers, 
there are unique and interesting autobiographical chapters from the 
early years of Goethe, Franklin, Ruskin, Darwin, and others. Reading 
and Living, Hill and Lyman, Book I (Scribner’s) contains a section on 
school stories, with good lists. If such collections are available they will 
supply material for an entertaining story hour. 

Selecting novels for the month.—It might be better sport to hide 
such collections and arrange a reserve shelf or post a list of books in 
which school days and education figure, asking that everybody choose 
one and report especially on the parts bearing on school or education. 
Roger Ascham’s Schole Master should be at least looked at, if available. 
Familiar novels will include: Dickens’ Hard Times, Dombey and Son, 
Nicholas Nickleby, David Copperfield; George Eliot’s Mill on the Floss 
and Middlemarch; Bronte’s Jane Eyre; Blackmore’s Lorna Doone; 
Kipling’s Light That Failed; Mrs. G. M. Martin’s Emmy Lou; Can- 
field’s Understood Betsy. (Some of these, like the last, are modern 
enough in spirit, but quaint in setting.) Among plays may be Sheridan’s 
Rivals, in order to give Mrs. Malaprop her words; and Fitch’s Nathan 
Hale and Barrie’s Quality Street because of their charming, though brief, 
schoolroom scenes. 

In a slightly different class belong: “Schools of Long Ago in Penn- 
sylvania,” by Eggleston, St. Nicholas, 12:643-45; “Schools of a Hun- 
dred Years Ago,” by Repplier, St. Nicholas, 23:901-33; A New England 
Boyhood, by Edward Everett Hale, and A New England Girlhood by 
Lucy Larcom; Colonial Children, by Albert Bushnell Hart, and Letters 
from Colonial Children, edited by Eva March Tappan. 

Composition topics —An imaginary visit to an English public school 
or an American school in the year gives opportunity for whimsical 
fancy. Comparisons between the little red school of the past generation 
and the bustling city school of today may be descriptive, expository, or 
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argumentative. An imaginary visit of a great grandfather to the modern 
school will yield results similar to the first topic suggested. 


ON THE EDUCATION OF GENIUS 


Some of the excerpts in collections already named are biographical. 
Two additional ones are Historic Boyhoods and Historic Girlhoods, by 
R. S. Sargent, and Real Americans, by Mary H. Wade. Biographies 
should include the lives of successful men and women of past and present 
times: Bok’s A Dutch Boy Fifty Years After, Ernest Elmo Calkins’ 
Louder Please, Charles A. Eastman’s Indian Boyhood, Hamlin Gar- 
land’s Son of the Middle Border, Helen Keller’s Story of My Life, James 
Morgan’s Theodore Roosevelt, the Man and the Boy, John Muir’s Story 
of My Boyhood, H. Nicolay’s Boy’s Life of Abraham Lincoln, Michael 
Pupin’s From Immigrant to Inventor, Mollie E. Seawell’s A Virginia 
Cavalier (about Washington), William O. Stoddard’s The Boy Lincoln. 

Quotations from American statesmen or other men of note giving 
their theories of education and its importance may be chosen in the 
course of this reading and used as captions for posters. 

Pupils in history of literature classes, or survey courses, in which 
“lives” must be studied, might give reports on the education of the 
authors included in the course. 

The writing of essays, serious or facetious, according to talent and 
temperament, on “the education of genius,” can round out such an in- 
vestigation. 

EASY FICTION 

If mention of the Patty books, Dear Enemy, Girl of the Limber- 
lost, and the others has been delayed it is not because of snobbishness 
but because little girls will find them without help. Short stories and 
lighter books dealing with the extracurricular, sports and pranks, side 
of school deserve a place. Hughes’s Brown of Rugby and Owen John- 
son’s The Varmint belong here. “Molly McGuire Fourteen,” by F. S. 
Greene in Blanche Colton Williams’ Book of Short Stories, Ralph Paine’s 
“Freshman Fullback,” in Cohen’s Representative Short Stories, Minnie 
J. Reynolds’ “Katherine,” in Reading and Living (Hill and Lyman) 
Book II, are all high-spirited stories, admirably told. 

Among pleasant tales which young or retarded classes will read 
without protest are: Curiosity Kate, by Florence Bone; Arnold’s Little 
Brother, by Edna A. Brown; Sara Crewe and Other Stories, by Frances 
H. Burnett; Glengarry School Days, by Ralph Connor; Abie Anne, by 
G. M. Martin; and Jolly Good Times at School, by Mary P. W. Smith. 
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COMPOSITION 


Social crises, athletic contests and conquests, perhaps in a very few 
cases intellectual struggles, discoveries, and victories, as seen by boys 
and girls in their own circles, will make subjects for stories and sketches. 

Columbus came back to visit America in 1892. (So runs a story told 
by a school man at one of the fourth-centennial celebrations, held some- 
where in New England.) He was bewildered and homesick in the midst 
of the electrical and mechanical wonders of that day, and several times 
he was almost run over in crossing a street[!] Wistfully he asked to be 
taken some place where he would find some tie with the old days of 1492. 
He was conducted to a school, and there he was at home. It was, he 
exclaimed, exactly as the schools of 1492. 

What are the conclusions of your boys and girls in 1925? 


MONOTONE 


A schoolroom, 

Friday afternoon ; 

Restless feet and hands, 

Restless eyes and minds; 

Outside, the sudden silver shimmer of spring rain. 

It cleans the smoky air; 

It sogs the hard earth; 

It soothes and quiets the restless children. 

The sheen, the burst of sound, take away the weariness; 
Sunlight would have done the same had the day been dreary. 
I can feel how war is welcomed after endless peace, 
And how peace, with its healing, comes after war. 


—ELIZABETH COLLETTE 


ROUND TABLE 


FUNDAMENTALS IN ENGLISH 


My Dear Sir: 
I’m no slinger of big words. Perhaps my plain, homely language won’t 
appeal to you, but I’ve got a plain, straight proposition—and here it comes 
right at you. 
$23.50 $23.50. Don’t miss that—for a made-to-measure, cut-to-fit, 
finished-to-please-you suit of clothes made from absolutely pure virgin wool 
cloth—a suit that you couldn’t equal any place else in town this side of $50.00. 
There you are—the whole story in a nutshell. If you are one of these 
chaps that can’t believe a clothing “ad” unless it’s dressed up in fine words 
and hung with beads of high-brow language, you won’t like this. But if you 
are just that far-sighted kind of a fellow who can look naked facts in the eye 
without blushing, then look this way, for I’m going to raise the curtain. 
(Detail of proposition) 


Now that’s my proposition stripped as clean as a hound’s tooth. Will 
you take me up on it? Are you a “show me” man? 
Mail the card at once; it means $23.50 to you, and I'll prove it. 
Very truly yours, 
Tue A. BLANK Co. 


In the foregoing letter we have presented the four essentials of good 
English—analysis, detail, color, brevity. Oh, that we could throw away 
our rhetorics with their endless repetitions of unity, mass, and coherence 
and point pupils to the attainments of unschooled natural men who ob- 
tain results—literary like those of Sherwood Anderson and Ben Hecht; 
commercial, like those of the Blanks and Dashes of business. 

Let us consider the matter of analysis. Certain high schools are set- 
ting minimal standards before their pupils. One is that these pupils must 
be able to observe the correct lettering or numbering of topics in an out- 
line. The result is often grotesque—a painfully precise scheme like this: 


THEME: THE PHILIPPINES SHOULD NOT BE GIVEN THEIR INDEPENDENCE 
I. Commercial reasons 
A. Many products 
1. Hemp 
2. Sugar 
641 
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B. Opportunities for Americans 
1. Business houses 


II. The peace of the world 
A. Japan’s designs 
1. She wants more land 
2. Over-population 
3. Philippines valuable 


III. Humanity 

A. Tribes ignorant 
1. Many of them 
2. Savage 

B. Prey of other nations 
1. No navy 
2. Not united 

C. Christian civilization 


The foregoing outline is better than most that pass the inspection of 
teachers whose eyes are on the symmetry of marginal checks, not on the 
appearances of thoughtlessness and hazy nothingness that should receive 
judgment. My pupils laugh when I condemn these vagaries and demand 
such explicitness as will make their arguments clear “‘to a passing street- 
car conductor” if they should show them to him. 

And how children hate detail! Yet how can they come to the high 
school having read such poems as “Wynken, Blynken and Nod” and 
“The Land of Counterpane,” not to speak of the great ballads, without 
having had the value of detail presented to them? “Their hats, they 
swam aboon” simply but completely tells the tale of a disaster at sea, and 
Cowper’s “Loss of the Royal George” is as good a treasury of detail to 
show how an impression is created. “Note,” I cry to the class, “how this 
advertisement puts its wares before the public; note how O. Henry and 
Hawthorne and Garland and Mencken—a strange company—create by 
detail.” Let us have done with exercises that permit generalizations only; 
let us capitalize the good sight and clear memory of the boy or girl to the 
end that we may be justified in our teaching and not be shamed by the 
performance of the unschooled who make the poem, play, or fortune by 
arousing their reader in all of his senses. 

And now I have intruded on my third requirement—color. Recently 
I had occasion to point out the many ways in which Tennyson and Whit- 
man represented the various phases of ocean. “The wave, green-glim- 
mering” and “husky-voiced mother” are two good examples. In every 
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good sales letter there is something that makes the mouth water, the 
skin anticipate a luxury, or the nostril quiver with delight. Yet teachers 
are still asking pupils to add to their vocabularies by looking up words in 
dictionaries. What they need to do is to examine words in poetry, in 
daily conversation, and in the talks they are always hearing. Instead, an 
author in a book report always “shows” some characteristic; everything 
from school to the weather “starts”; and they inevitably “get up” an 
appetite, a show, or to a station in life. These boys and girls already 
know at least three equivalents for each one of these, and a hundred 
other, overused words; but teachers who are intent on old-fashioned 
rhetorical drill never have time to insist on their using their “twilight 
gone” vocabularies. The result is that while we attain to correctness in 
our composition, it is an icy, flabby, colorless correctness that none but 
a spinster who has trained herself to avoid the snares of life can find 
satisfactory. 

How often is brevity considered the opposite of detail, whereas it is 
its very handmaiden. In the ballads there is hardly an unnecessary word; 
and the best verse is expressed in small compass. A modern letter, like 
the one at the beginning of this article, cannot afford to be verbose. It is 
not so difficult a task as it appears at first to teach a child that a sentence 
can be both detailed and colorful, and at the same time very short. No 
one today has the patience to read very long to get an idea, nor ought 
to have, for there is much to read. No longer does the formal introduc- 
tion and conclusion with which teachers are still battling obtain a hearing 
in the busy world that we are creating. 

These four—analysis, detail, color, brevity—are the fundamentals 
of good writing. Who has them not in understanding is a painful subject 
to contemplate, but to those who witness to their value come the rewards 
that today are making America at once a literature and commerce. Help- 
ing high-school pupils to attain these fundamentals is a sweeter perform- 
ance than guaranteeing that they will always distinguish between “their’’ 
and “there,” insert the apostrophe in its proper place, or capitalize 


“Bible” and “Latin.” 


West HicuH 
MINNEAPOLIS 


E. DupLey Parsons 
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THE OXFORD RECITATIONS 
A VERSE-SPEAKING CONTEST 

Most of us assent quite readily to the idea that poetry can be ap- 
preciated best through reading or speaking it aloud. At Oxford, begin- 
ning in 1923, there has been held annually in July, under the patronage 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Masefield, a competition “to encourage the speak- 
ing of verse by right feeling for its moods and rhythms.” 

The prestige of the judges suggests the seriousness and quality of 
the event. Besides Mr. and Mrs. Masefield there served, in 1925, Walter 
de la Mare, Laurence Binyon, Sir Montague Burrows, Professor George 
Gordon, Harold Monro, H. W. Nevinson, Professor Gilbert Murray, and 
Sir Herbert Warren. 

For the program, extending over three days, the large number of 
contestants, who came from various parts of England, were divided into 
classes according to age and interest, each class arranged so that the 
sexes competed separately. Within a class the contestants gave pre- 
cisely the same selection for a first trial, and the selected competitors 
gave another selection as the final work of the class. Selections were 
brief and competitors few enough to save the audience from boredom, 
and to enable both audience and judges to make intelligent comparisons. 
Following the contests on July 28 and 29 and part of July 30, in which 
two winners were selected from each class, there was on the evening of 
July 30 a closing contest for the Oxford prize, open only to men and 
women who had won firsts or seconds in the early contests. 

A list of the selections assigned by the Syllabus for the respective 
classes will be more illuminating than mere comment: 

Class_ I. Boys and girls over fourteen and not over sixteen years of age: 
Stanzas from Milton, “Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity.” 
Class II. Youths of both sexes, over sixteen and not over eighteen years of 
age: 
Boys: Milton, “On Time” and ‘“‘To the Nightingale.” 
Girls: Crashaw, selection from “The Flaming Heart”; Shake- 
speare, “Sonnet CIV.” 
Class III. Chaucer class. Men and women not under eighteen years of age: 
Men: “Clerkes Tale,” Il. 862-96; “Knight’s Tale,” ll. 1981-2013. 
Women: “Troilus and Cryseyde,” V, stanzas 259-64; “Prologue,” 
ll. 285-310. 
Class IV. Men and women not under eighteen years of age: 
Men: Two selections from the Speech of Ulysses, Shakespeare, 
“Troilus and Cressida,” I, 3. 
Women: Stanzas from the incantation in Byron, “Manfred,” I, 1. 
Stanzas from Shakespeare, “The Phoenix and the Turtle.” 
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Class V. Sonnet class. For men and women not under eighteen years of age: 
Men: Shakespeare, “LXVI”; Donne, “Oh, my black soul.” 
Women: Shakespeare, “CXVI’; Donne, “Death, be not proud.” 
Class VI. Men and women not under eighteen years of age: 
Men: Milton, Samson Agonistes, ll. 67-89. 
Milton, Paradise Lost, VII, ll. 216-42. 
Women: Milton, Samson Agonistes, ll. 971-96. 
Milton, Paradise Lost, VII, ll. 243-60. 
Class VII. The Oxford Prize class, open to firsts and seconds in classes III, 
IV, V, and VI. 
Men: Milton, Paradise Lost, XII, ll. 624-49. 
Milton, Paradise Lost, XII, ll. 575-04. 

At the end of the syllabus are some guiding notes written by judges, 
among them this, which epitomizes the whole: “In judging spoken verse, 
I listened for clearness of utterance, purity of sound, adjustment of 
rhythm and intonation, evidence of a careful and intimate study of the 
poet’s intention and meaning.” 

The secretary of the advisory council is Mrs. John Masefield, Hill- 
crest, Boar’s Hill, Oxford, who would probably be glad to give further 
information about the competition. Certainly the technique and the 
spirit of the final recitations and the attention of the audience justified 
the effort expended in promoting the enterprise. The quality of the selec- 
tions is well above the first floor, and it may well be that any community 
starting such a scheme would have to begin with easier work, but the 
root idea may be helpful. It seems to have at bottom the same ideas 
which stimulated recitations among the Greeks and which prompted the 
later reading of poetry at Toulouse, where Victor Hugo won a place 
with his own work. If English teachers or others in our own country 
have attempted something of the sort, an exchange of experiences might 
be worth while. Such an effort in which the leaders of literature and 
thought in a community are encouraged to guide others of the same 
aspirations may be one of the keys to that improvement in spoken Eng- 
lish which is the end of so much of our endeavor, as well as the deeper 
understanding of poetry and life. 

H. A. DomrIncovicH 


GERMANTOWN FRIENDS SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA 


CAN WE DEFEND THE HIGH-SCHOOL NEWSPAPER? 

One who ventures to take issue on the question of high-school jour- 
nalism with so distinguished an educator as Sir John Adams may derive 
some courage from the fact that the English psychologist in his able 
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criticism, published in the February English Journal, considered the 
school newspaper only from the standpoint of literary expression and 
overlooked certain other important aspects. Most teachers of English 
would probably agree with Sir John that professional training in jour- 
nalism is out of place in the high school; yet they would contend, on the 
other hand, doubtless, that the high-school newspaper itself is coming to 
be an important educational project. 

In the first place, whatever literary value the school magazine, so 
highly praised by our critic, may have had over the modern school jour- 
nal, we have to bear in mind that progressive education today does not 
deal with theoretical practices; it faces facts and proceeds to deal with 
them as such. 

As a fact, the “literary” monthly in American high schools has 
almost ceased to be. Not only that, but the type of high-school students 
for whom it was a desirable outlet of self-expression has been superseded 
by a quite different type. Our recent compulsory education laws have 
brought into our high-school classes thousands of boys and girls who 
would otherwise be in stores and mills; students from illiterate homes, 
many of them, who come to us without literary knowledge, taste, or 
talent. If they read at all from choice, it is the sensational daily, not the 
Atlantic Monthly, that appeals to them. What interest have they in a 
school magazine composed of the literary effusions of more gifted class- 
mates? Such a monthly, subscribed to mainly by the contributors who 
like to read their own stories in print, represents the interests of the few 
and cannot become self-supporting. Serving only the select, it is hardly 
entitled to the support of the entire student body. 

The school newspaper, whose functions we are to consider, is an 
actuality; it has evidently come to stay. For high-school teachers and 
administrators, the question is not one of abolishing the newspaper, but 
rather of making it fit into the general scheme of things and serve a use- 
ful purpose in the process of education. 

The possibilities of amateur high-school journalism may be regarded 
from three points of view—business, social, and, for lack of a better 
word, literary. The newspaper, if properly conducted, can do what the 
monthly failed to do—stand on its own feet. A good paper is honest, it 
furnishes accurate up-to-date news to a reading public, it expresses genu- 
ine public opinion, and it can handle its advertising and circulation on a 
businesslike basis. It is true that all school papers are not honest and 
useful in this sense, but they can be made so if they are rightly managed 
by students who have been made to feel the responsibility of serving 
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their public. Advertisements need not be begged as charity, but they 
can be solicited as legitimate business on a guaranteed circulation. Stu- 
dents and parents will come to feel that they can rely on the school 
paper for all genuine school news and for a true representation of school 
policies. If the paper served no other purpose than to teach the students 
to give full value to subscribers and advertisers in a thoroughly business- 
like manner, it would justify its place as a school activity. 

Quite as vital a service of the school paper is performed in linking 
the life of the school with the home and the community. The paper, re- 
member, is read as eagerly by Mother and Dad, Uncle Henry and 
Cousin Jo, as by Susie and Clarence themselves. It represents to the 
parents the school life of their children—what they are thinking and 
planning, what they really enjoy, the seriousness along with the non- 
sense. The faculty adviser or the teacher of journalism is not likely to 
neglect the great opportunity of developing a school paper that shall 
truly represent to the adult community the real school news and the 
actual sentiment of the student body. Students are coming to realize 
that what they write for the paper is not for the amusement of a few 
“pals” or for their own glorification, but for the benefit of a large class of 
readers, including themselves, who are genuinely interested in what is 
going on in the school. The constructive aspects of news items and of 
editorial comment should be constantly stressed. 

Furthermore, the literary values of high-school journalism, though 
lowly, are not to be despised. The “tadpole” form, which Sir John Adams 
so deplores, is not an absolute essential of newswriting, but merely a con- 
venience devised to meet the space demands of the public press; it cer- 
tainly does not need to be developed by high-school writers. The good 
features, not the faults, of the commercial daily are to be imitated 
by the student. If newswriting does not develop the fine literary flavor 
of a Thackeray or an Irving, at least it does not discourage it. On the 
other hand, the simplest sort of journalistic training teaches the boy or 
girl the prime importance of accuracy first, last, and always; it leads to 
a direct, forceful style, compactness in sentence structure, correctness in 
spelling and punctuation, exactness and concreteness in word usage. 

Finally, mastery of these essentials of written technique, which 
English instructors find so difficult to teach, becomes a self-motivated 
activity and a social responsibility of the students. Where but in a 
journalism class will you hear a boy vehemently address his classmates 
after this manner? 

“Why don’t you people learn to punctuate, capitalize, and, once in 
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a while, spell? If we’re going to rank with the other school papers, we’ll 
have to drop the slang and the worn-out phrases. Let’s get a style good 
enough so that the fellows around here will mob the office the day the 
paper is out.” 
RutH BARTLETT 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


THE CHAUCER CLUB 


The most formidable of all the poets, to a class of Juniors studying 
English poetry, is Chaucer. No amount of careful introducing, no 
amount of gentle persuasion can convince a red-blooded American boy 
that the Prologue beginning with the strange description of “Aprille” is 
going to interest him in the least. One look at the queerness of the first 
few lines is enough to put him in a mood of desperation. From that the 
next step is mild toleration. Until this year I never knew a class to ex- 
press sincere enthusiasm for Chaucer. 

Then we organized our Chaucer Club. 

Anyone who translated any part of the Prologue into modern blank 
verse, or anyone who wrote in true Chaucerian style a description of 
some modern person, was admitted to the club. Those belonging to the 
club were given extra credit in English. 

In spite of the apparent aversion of high-school pupils for poetry 
in general, there were very many who tried to write something for the 
Chaucer Club. At first it seemed to many of them an impossible task. 
Then, as one after another gathered courage, contributions of various 
sorts began to come in—a metrical translation of the first lines, a de- 
scription in blank verse of the knight, one of the squire. Then, finally, 
came the original attempts. Pupils who had never before in their experi- 
ence thought of writing in meter tried their hand at imitating Chaucer. 
Every possible modern situation where a group of people might be 
gathered together was taken and used as another group of pilgrims. A 
railroad station, a hotel veranda, a delayed trolley car. Each tried to 
describe with Chaucer’s keen discernment, in Chaucer’s style, even in 
Chaucer’s meter and language, some group of people typifying our mod- 
ern society. Policemen, ministers, and traffic cops; teachers, grocers, 
janitors, and lawyers; doctors, merchants, and what not. After a while 
it became easy to write in iambic pentameter. Chaucerian expressions 
flowed. “Eek” seemed easier than “also,” “yclept” more suitable than 
“named,” “e” at the end of all sorts of words altogether natural. 

Of course the contributions were not perfect, metrically or philo- 
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logically speaking. Naturally they lacked the humor and subtlety of 
Chaucer. But they did do several very desirable things. They helped 
many pupils to become very intimately acquainted with Chaucer’s style 
and language, and because they tried to write as he did many found far 
greater pleasure in reading the Prologue. 

More than two-thirds of the pupils studying Chaucer attempted to 
hand in something. We accepted all that showed an honest effort to 
imitate the style or the feeling, and we found many that did so. 

Here are bits from two descriptions that I thought exceptionally 
good: 

THE SHEIK 
A Sheik they hadde with hem for the nones 
Ful big he was of braun and eek of bones. 
With lockes crulle with hair groom leyd in presse 
He used vaseline richt wel I gesse. 
Long wer his trousers, near the bottom wyde 
Wel coud he daunce, and eek it was his pryde. 
A Delta Theta pin of costly shene 
Upon his coat he bar wich coud be sene. 
And he coud drive a car, and fast woud ryde 
Alone or with a mayden by his syde..... 


THE FLAPPER 
A Flapper was ther in this companye 
Who had been sometime in societye 
In Hollywood, in Paris, and Venice 
And borne her wel in Turkey and in Greece. 
Powdering her nose she was, or making eyen al day 
She was as fresh as is the month of May. .... 

Mary SyLvESTER CLINE 


Easton 
Easton, PENNSYLVANIA 


A PROJECT IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


After noting one day the type of pictures used in English textbooks 
as a suggestion for oral and written themes, the writer decided to sub- 
stitute for these pictures copies of masterpieces and significant historical 
paintings. The application of this plan has given a new interest to the 
students in English, and has also laid the foundation for an apprecia- 
tion of art. Experience has shown that pictures may be used intensively 
during a short period of the course, or from time to time throughout the 
term. 
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The first step was a selection of pictures suitable for both oral and 

7 - written themes. Narration as a whole was the first division. Color prints 

3 of Reni’s “Aurora,” Abbey’s “King Lear,” and Watt’s “Sir Galahad” 

. were posted on the class bulletin board. For the work in oral narration 

the students were asked to report on the story represented in one of the 

pictures on display. The class criticized these oral themes and took 

notes. The subjects of the written themes for that week were likewise 

stories of these pictures. Always the student noted where the original 

of the picture might be seen, and often asked where a color print might 

be obtained. The class was especially interested to know that the original 
of “Sir Galahad” hangs in the Assembly Room of Eton College. 

In teaching description, the second division of the work, the same 
method was used, and color prints of the following pictures were secured: 
Corot’s “Dance of the Nymphs,” Millet’s “Angelus,” “The Gleaners,” 
“The Man with the Hoe,” and Breton’s “The Song of the Lark.” On 
the day for the oral theme of description one student, who before this 
study had seemed dull, surprised the teacher and class by a discerning 
comment. She contrasted Millet’s peasant in ““The Man with the Hoe” 
with Breton’s peasant in “The Song of the Lark,” and explained that in 
Millet’s picture toil seems all drudgery, while in Breton’s painting the 
peasant girl who works in the field seems to rise above toil to enjoy the 
song of the lark. The written descriptions, also, revealed a close obser- 
vation and appreciation of the pictures. 

There is a wealth of material in art for the teaching of exposition 
as well as narration and description. For exposition the following selec- 
tions were made: Le Page’s “Joan d’Arc,” Michael Angelo’s “Moses,” 
DaVinci’s “Last Supper” and “Mona Lisa,” Franz Hals’ “The Laughing 
Cavalier,” and St. Gaudens’ “The Puritan.” The “Spirit of ’76” never 
failed to inspire interesting expository themes. High-school boys and 
girls who live near Abbott Hall in Marblehead, Massachusetts, where 
the original of this stirring picture now hangs, are indeed fortunate. 

The success of this method of teaching English composition depends 
largely on the quality of the color prints used. Only the best prints can 
inspire the best descriptions, the ‘““Abbey red” in “King Lear,” for ex- 
ample, or the delicate coloring effects in Reni’s “Aurora.” 

The use of this project makes possible a cultural development com- 
bined with the necessary training in composition. 


EVANGELINE P. WILLIAMS 


OsKaLoosa HicH ScHooL 
OsKatoosa, Iowa 


EDITORIAL 


In our post-war discussions of the blunders of the Kaiser we 
frequently spoke of the imponderables—those real social forces 
which cannot be weighed on a scale or counted on a 
. _ muster roll. If the word were not now out of fashion 
mmeasurables 
it might well be applied to a large portion of the re- 
sults of education. But perhaps it will be better to say “immeas- 
urables”—with a double reference: to the present commendable 
tendency to use scientific measurements in education, and to the 
infinite importance of the results themselves. 

Whether Johnny can tell the story of “Sohrab and Rustum,” 
can give an account of its author and of the old Persian legend 
upon which the poem is based, can scan the lines, distinguish the 
similes from the metaphors—whether he can do these things it is 
easy to determine. Perhaps that is the reason they are so often 
the actual if not the avowed objectives of instruction. But whether 
Johnny will ever voluntarily reread “Sohrab and Rustum,” 
whether he would be attracted or repelled by Arnold’s name at- 
tached to another poem, whether he believes in the sincerity and 
good sense of his teacher, whether he is more willing or less to stay 
in school—such results as these are much harder to judge. Yet in 
all these and many similar matters the pupil is inevitably progress- 
ing or retrogressing with each day’s study of literature. Moreover, 
these “incidental learnings,” to use Professor Kilpatrick’s phrase, 
are vastly more important than the direct or immediate. 

It is fairly easy to tell whether Susie can spell and punctuate, 
can outline and paragraph, can choose between inflectional forms 
better than she has done before. It is not so very difficult to de- 
termine whether her writing or speaking is more clear, more vigor- 
ous, more charming than it was a little time back. But it is really 
difficult to know whether this semester’s work has made her more 
self-confident in the use of language, has reduced her dislike of 
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the pen or her fear of an audience, has made her more eager or 
less to acquire genuine skill in expression, has strengthened or 
weakened her belief in the usefulness for everyday communication 
of the principles she has learned. Again the incidental and im- 
measurable learnings tower far above the direct and measurable 
in importance. 

The comforting feature of the situation is that modern psycho- 
logical analysis of teaching procedures has made it possible to be 
reasonably sure beforehand of the positive or negative direction of 
these secondary or indirect learnings. Many teachers have never 
had any formal training in this newer educational psychology, it is 
true; but they can secure quite clear and untechnical explanations 
of its chief principles. For example, there is the Kilpatrick book 
reviewed in the September Journal. A reasonably careful study of 
such a book will provide for even the untrained a most gratifying 
illumination of the problem of teaching the child rather than the 
subject. Fortunately this insight into the feelings and attitudes of 
the pupils grows with exercise, and the teacher who earnestly tries 
to use this insight in setting up in his young people noble ideals 
and fine appreciations will find himself increasingly successful. 

Examinable knowledge of subject matter is important, but the 
immeasurables—which range from habits of orderly thinking and 
thorough mastery to honesty in work and interest in further study 
—are immensely more important. When he has opportunity to 
render such a vital service, what excuse can any teacher give his 
conscience for failing to make the attempt? 


NEWS AND NOTES 


THE THANKSGIVING COUNCIL IN CHICAGO 


The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, November 27-29, 1925, 
will have a strong program. 
Among the good things listed for the general sessions are the fol- 
lowing: 
President’s Address—Tuomas W. Gos tno, Superintendent of Schools, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
“Experiments in a Literary Cafeteria”—J. W. Searson, Professor of 
English, University of Nebraska 
“Principles Underlying the Making of a Score Card for Texts in Eng- 
lish”—ErneEst R. Caverty, Newton High School, Newtonville, Mas- 
sachusetts 
“The Place of English in American Life”’—JoHn M. Crapp, New York 
University 
“The Teacher’s Dream”—Ranpatt J. Conpon, Superintendent of 
Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mr. Caverly’s paper signalizes the organization of a committee to pre- 
pare such score cards. Mr. Clapp is to report the findings of the most 
extensive investigation ever made by the National Council, the inquiry 
into the “Place of English in American Life” authorized last November 
and liberally financed. Dr. Condon is a real orator—a man with a mes- 
sage and adequate power of expression. Dr. Gosling and Professor Sear- 
son are familiar to all Council enthusiasts and are sure to have some- 
thing worth while. 
Here are some interesting titles from the section programs: 
“Training to Read for Pleasure’”—Marcaret M. SKINNER, Stout In- 
stitute, Menominie, Wisconsin 
“Fitting the Course in Literature to Seventh-grade Pupils” —FLorENCE 
A. Dopce, Randall Junior High School, Madison, Wisconsin 
“Definition and Aims of Literature Course in Grades VII and VIII”— 
Stetta S. CENTER, Walton Junior-Senior High School, New York 
City 
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The College Section expects to hear about “The Proposed Survey of 
American English” and “A New Dictionary of American English,” as 
well as to discuss “The Introductory Course in English Language,” 
“Freshman English,” “The Honors Course in English,” “Graduate Work 
in English,” and “Testing the Academic Preparation of Teachers of 
English.” 

There will be the usual annual dinner and special provision for so- 
cial intercourse at other times. 

An amendment to the constitution of the Council rearranging and 
modifying Article III was proposed last November and printed on page 
75 of the English Journal for January, 1925. This amendment will come 
up for adoption at the Annual Business Meeting, where every member 
has a vote. 

The Council returns this year, after a long absence, to its original 
and long-time meeting place. The favorable geographical location will 
surely contribute to a very general attendance. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Llewellyn Jones was born in the Isle of Man. He has lived in 
America for twenty years. His early education was along scientific lines, 
though he began newspaper work while still a boy. For the last ten 
years he has edited the Friday “Literary Review” of the Chicago Eve- 
ning Post, succeeding Francis Hackett, Floyd Dell, and Lucian Cary. 
He has made much contribution to monthly magazines and literary re- 
views, mostly in the way of criticism of modern poetry and the principles 
of poetry and of metrics. 

Jane Souba is teaching in the Ethical Culture School of New York 
City. She took her Bachelor’s degree from Carleton College, her Mas- 
ter’s from Teachers College, Columbia. 

Bertha Evans Ward is chairman of the English department in Hughes 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, and a co-operating teacher under the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, with two student teachers working with her. She 
has a B.A. from the University of Chicago and an M.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, and has also done graduate work in Columbia and 
Teachers College. 

Evaline Harrington is a graduate of Wooster University and of Ohio 
State University and is a teacher of English in West High School, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. She formerly taught in Crestview Jr. High School. She 
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has written an English playlet, “What Mamie Learned,” which was ap- 
proved by the National Council of Teachers of English and has had a 
brisk sale. The article in this issue was a paper presented before a 
State Journalistic Conference in April, 1925, at Ohio State University. 

W. Hardin Hughes is director of research and guidance in Pasadena, 
California. He has a master’s degree from the University of Chicago and 
has done later graduate work there and at the University of California. 
His professional experience has included eight years as high-school prin- 
cipal and one as professor of psychology and education at Pomona Col- 
lege. He is also editor and joint editor respectively to two educational 
journals and is a frequent contributor to a number of others. 

Martha S. Seitz teaches in Central High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Her good work attracted the attention of Dr. Clarence Stratton, director 
of English for the city, and he secured the report of the Gallegher lesson 
for us. 

Ruth Evelyn Henderson, now assistant to the National Director of 
the Junior Red Cross, has had experience as a teacher in the high school 
of Hancock, New York and in the New Hampshire State College for 
Women. She is also a poet whose work has appeared in divers pub- 
lications. 


THE PERIODICALS 


The World Federation of Education Associations. School and So- 
ciety, August 8, 15, 29, 1925. The most important single achievement 
of the first biennial conference, held in Edinburgh July 20-28, was the 
adoption of the Herman-Jordan plan of education for international un- 
derstanding, which commits the federation to a definite program of 
study and to the collection of a body of facts on which to base it. Com- 
mittees were organized respectively to investigate present teaching of 
history, to promote student good will, especially through international 
athletics, to cooperate with already established agencies in furthering 
peace, to create sentiment for establishment of a bureau of conciliation, 
and to scrutinize the League of Nations. The address of President 
Augustus O. Thomas gave assurance that in attacking the problem of 
peace through the method of education, the Federation would address 
itself only to those matters which are of immediate concern to all peo- 
ples. Between fifty and sixty nations were represented. 

The Outlook for Western Civilization. Glenn Frank. Century, Sep- 
tember, 1925. The third and last article of the series under this title. 
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Reaffirming that if Western civilization is to be saved it must be by a 
literature wrought from the raw materials to be found in discoveries in 
natural and social sciences, President Frank proposes as the immediate 
next step the finding of men and women instructed enough and gifted 
enough to gather up these vital contributions and to re-present them in 
a form available for general understanding and use. These “Engineers 
of a New Renaissance” would play a part analogous to that of the 
Encyclopedists of the eighteenth century. For greatest effectiveness such 
work should proceed under the direction of a single leader—who must 
be, of course, an omnivorous reader familiar with all the great generali- 
zations achieved by modern sciences, imbued with the spirit of both 
science and religion, endowed with the gift of popular appeal: in short, a 
sort of combined Francis Bacon and Billy Sunday. Yet these workers 
and this leader are not beyond the resources of the world. 

The Public Libraries of America. John Malcolm Mitchell. Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, September, 1925. Comparison of the British and Ameri- 
can systems, based on a five weeks’ tour through the United States by 
the secretary of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, concedes a strik- 
ing superiority of the American system in respect of interloan service 
but points out the weakness of both Britain and the United States in 
respect of national support. Ontario has already a governmental Library 
Bureau. American authorities should ask themselves two questions: 
What should be the relation of the public library to boards of public 
education, so as to subserve the best interests of the children? and How 
may the library make effective contribution to adult education outside 
the schools? 

Translation for Literary Appreciation. Charles E. Little. Peabody 
Journal of Education, July, 1925. In a course in Latin, translations of 
poems of Catullus, first into poetic prose, then into an appropriate form 
of verse, resulted in great improvement not only in appreciation of the 
original and of subsequently studied authors but in power and discrimi- 
nation in the use of English. The examples quoted are interesting. The 
teacher recommends a similar method with Vergil and Ovid in the high 
school. 

Walt Whitman and Italian Music. Louise Pound. The American 
Mercury, September, 1925. Sculpture, painting, books play little part 
in Whitman’s verse; music does. He was passionately fond of Italian 
operatic music. His poems record the impressions made upon him in 
various ways: long passages of direct reference, a diction almost gro- 
tesquely strewn with words borrowed from the terminology of Italian 
music, and more subtly, the character of his more elaborate pieces, in 
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which something in movement and structure recalls orchestral composi- 
tion. Whitman was doubtless not conscious of this third deeper-reaching 
influence. It is Sidney Lanier who dreams of constructing poems on the 
lines of the symphony. 

The Myth of Robert Louis Stevenson. E. F. Burson. The London 
Mercury, July and August, 1925. Stevenson’s admirers have done him 
poorer service than they might if they had not been quite so zealous. 
Protesting the intensely human quality of their hero, they have placed a 
portrait before us of a tender and wistful Galahad devoid of all the feel- 
ings which are the very salt and sweetness of humanity. The fault lies 
probably with Stevenson, whose superlative charm apparently blinded 
everybody, not omitting himself. The real Stevenson was full of faults 
both as artist and as man. His style is labored and artificial, save for 
some early work and letters not written for publication; his plots are 
uneven; he was no poet. He still needs badly the biographer who can 
show him the very vain, egoistic and charming personality, the talented 
and delightful writer that he is. 

Andrea and Lucrezia del Sarto, Mary Bradford Whiting; Mr. Yeats 
and the Supernatural, Gorman G. Brown; A Man Without a Country, 
John Crowe Ransom; Immanuel and the Jew as Middleman in Litera- 
ture, Henry Herbert Gowen; The Women of Dekker, Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, The Sewanee Review Quarterly, July-September, 1925. A sheaf of 
articles provocative to the student of literature. The first of them con- 
siders the famous pair from the vantage point of data about Lucrezia 
and without reliance upon Browning’s tendency to attribute “masculine 
lapse to feminine tempting and masculine failure to lack of feminine 
inspiration’ —a procedure which is somewhat more favorable to the 
lady. That Yeats’s consummate success in use of the supernatural is 
an element to be reckoned with in speculation upon his shift from lyric 
poetry to drama, is an intriguing suggestion of the second article, which 
analyzes that control in both his plays and his poems. The Man With- 
out a Country might be Shaw or Joyce but is George Moore, who is 
English by heredity, French by training, and happens to be Irish. A 
brief but illuminating analysis is given of the “special trick” of Mr. 
Moore’s superlative style—his sentences of astonishing non-sequiturs 
and exotic rhythms. Mr. Gowen’s article brings together suggestive data 
upon the influence of Arabic poetry upon the West, concentrated at the 
Court of Ferdinand II, through the medium of scholarly Jews. Gamaliel 
Bradford contributes a series of brief characterizations of the female 
characters created by “the most complicated genius among lesser Eliza- 
bethan dramatists.” 
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REVIEWS 


AN INDISPENSABLE BOOK 


A book of which no teacher can afford to be ignorant is Dr. Ruch’s 
study of informal examination methods.’ The publishers correctly de- 
scribe it as presenting for the first time “full information regarding the 
newer objective examination methods.” The author first discusses ac- 
ceptably the purposes of examination as motivation of learning, training 
in organization and expression of thought, and measurement of the pu- 
pil’s status and progress. He then shows by a review of various experi- 
ments and presentation of some new ones that the “traditional essay-type 
examination” does none of these very well because of its failure to meas- 
ure in any reasonable degree objectively or fairly. In particular he 
criticizes conventional examinations for breaking down rather than im- 
proving pupils’ powers of organization and expression. This situation 
is parallel to that discovered in assessing pupils’ translations from Latin; 
it was made fairly obvious that so much slovenly translation is con- 
stantly being done that the power to do it well is seriously crippled. So 
with much school composition mechanically done every week, and especi- 
ally with hasty and ill-written examinations. The way to learn to write 
badly is by writing badly. 

Dr. Ruch’s book, then, is an exposition of the way to give in from 
10 to 20 minutes fair and easily scored examinations which are demon- 
strably more reliable than an entire period largely wasted in “‘re-citation” 
or ten essay-type questions requiring 30 to 60 minutes to write and long 
hours of eye-strain to “correct.” He is not describing standardized ex- 
aminations which have been prepared and tested over large areas; these 
have place and value for comparison with the achievement of many 
schools and of groups of similar grade and age. The examinations dis- 
cussed here are such as any teacher can devise and give for measuring 
the attainment of a particular objective of her teaching—a special qual- 
ity of understanding or appreciation or the like. Fortunately Dr. Ruch 
is most interested in assessing the subjects of composition, literature, 
and reading, and presents many informal tests in these fields. And this 


*The Improvement of the Written Examination. By G. M. Ruch. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Company, 1925. $1.80. 
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book helps in a very important phase of the testing procedure. A chief 
danger of the quick-answer tests it discusses lies in the tendency of teach- 
ers to emphasize by them matters purely of rote memory. Recognizing 
that danger, the author has included very interesting examples of Eng- 
lish tests which emphasize comprehension, sensory reaction to literature, 
and even appreciation. Some of these were prepared by Dr. M. F. Car- 
penter, also of the University of Iowa, and several interestingly parallel 
portions of the appreciation tests recently devised by Miss McCoy and 
Miss Logasa of the University of Chicago High School.* Every progres- 
sive teacher of English will naturally make haste to examine and try all 
these, and proceed to make more on similar lines. Dr. Ruch tells clearly 
the procedures for their construction, the necessary length for valid 
measurement, and the like. He describes and evaluates numerous types 
—the true-false, the completion, the matching exercises, and the various 
sorts of multiple-choice tests. He naturally finds the true-false easiest 
because of the large element of chance, but like Dr. Wood, has little 
confidence in the correction-formula for remedying the difficulty. He 
does not suggest the simple but apparently valid procedure proposed by 
Dr. Horn, who writes the general preface to the book—of attacking each 
significant point by two or more conflicting questions and thus reducing 
notably the chance element. This has the further advantage of making 
examinations long enough for insuring validity without, as teachers are 
too often tempted to do, introducing very minor and even irrelevant de- 
tails. It helps in concentration on essentials. 

Certain other dangers and guards Dr. Ruch also fails to discuss. 
The most important is that no examination of this sort, except the rela- 
tively unimportant kind which deals wholly with matters of bare fact, 
is in any sense worth publishing or considering until it has been actually 
tested itself, best in several situations. And unless this includes oppor- 
tunity and encouragement for free discussion by pupils, it is in no genuine 
sense testing. The pupil who defends intelligently an answer which the 
maker of the examination did not expect is doing a greater service and 
deserves a higher grade than he who docilely puts down what is ex- 
pected. Too often the thinker is cried down or treated with contumely; 
in such cases neither teacher nor examination is worth consideration. 
In the recent significant experiments with high-school English at Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, directed by Mr. Blandford Jennings, all examinations 


* Tests of Appreciation of Literature, issued in a tentative edition. By Hannah 
Logasa and Martha Jane McCoy. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing 
Company, 1925. 
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of this type were discussed in class, if possible immediately after they 
were given, and revised on this basis. In this way, and by noting an- 
swers which cause special difficulty, teachers can cumulatively build up 
invaluable measures of their own objectives, often well worth publica- 
tion for their suggestions to other teachers. In making them, too, pupils 
who are given the basic idea of such tests will often hand in particularly 
good questions that might not occur to the teacher. Indeed, their grades 
on the acuity and value of questions submitted will distribute pretty 
much as those on the tests themselves. Mr. M. W. Moe of West Division 
High School, Milwaukee, is collecting pupils’ questions of this type on 
outside reading, and will have a valuable file for experimental checking. 

The failure of these examinations to contribute to “training in or- 
ganization and expression of thought” is noted by Dr. Ruch. But at the 
worst, they do not break down these abilities, as the older sort surely do. 
With less writing done in such circumstances, we shall be able to de- 
mand that it be done well, with proper forethought and care, with essen- 
tial revision and proofreading, so that it shall come up to a right stand- 
ard as composition. Construction of merit scales for such examinations 
is a fruitful task suggested for anybody interested. 

One other question—the danger of a “normal distribution” of pu- 
pils’ grades, interesting to check by but utterly misleading and wrong 
in an elective course, for example—is mentioned but not perhaps suffi- 
ciently emphasized. These exceptions and queries are in no sense to be 
taken as disparaging; they are only guards possibly necessary in a very 
important new field. To this area Dr. Ruch’s book is and will long re- 
main the significant and indispensable guide. 


STERLING ANDRUS LEONARD 


A GAUNTLET TO TEACHERS OF LITERATURE 


This challenge comes in form of a book which is not in the least 
like the ordinary textbook of literary history.* True, its authors have 
elected a plan of organization which, dividing each part into poetry, 
fiction, drama, and essays necessitates a constant repetition of names 
and comes to the ear as nothing if not classificatory and disjointed. But 
the stuff out of which the book is made is all alive and—potentially— 
kicking; and the authors, fully aware of the fact, have discarded most 


* American and British Literature Since 1890. By Carl Van Doren and Mark 
Van Doren. New York: The Century Company, 1925. 
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of the conventional routine of comment and have gone after what they 
esteem the peculiar difference of each subject, softly indeed but with the 
briskness of men getting in the first lick. Violent protest there will be 
against some pronunciamentos and some omissions. To give Susan Glas- 
pell two pages and Edna St. Vincent Millay five, space equal to that 
accorded the major American writers, will seem to many a caprice. Much 
worse, the selection of Maugham, D. H. Laurence, and Aldous Huxley 
only, for mention after the big six or eight of British fiction. But what 
then? These rapid, sure-footed, kindly little essays furnish an admirable 
platform for debate. And how refreshing it is to find the American group 


placed first and making so brave a show! 
E. D. C. 


BOOK NOTICES 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL READING 


Paul Bunyan. By James Stevens. Woodcuts by Allen Lewis. New York: 

Alfred A. Knopf. Pp. 245. $2.50. 

Paul Bunyan is the prodigious hero of the cycle of stories which has grown up 
about the lumberjacks of America. Stevens has worked for years in the logging 
camps and is thoroughly familiar with the “key stories”—that is, the stock incidents 
—of the Paul Bunyan legends. In the camps the “bard” takes one of these key 
stories and dresses it up with plenty of appropriate detail from his own imagination. 
Stevens has essayed the réle of bard in print. The result is always interesting and 
sometimes thoroughly amusing. The book is real literature and valuable also for its 
revelation of one side of the soul of the logger. 


Caravan. By John Galsworthy. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925. 

Pp. 760. $2.50. 

This most popular of British authors has been carefully selecting the wheat 
from the chaff in all his voluminous writing. Representative Plays and the Forsyte 
Saga summed up his best work in two fields. Now Caravan includes all his short 
stories that he wishes to have remembered. The arrangement favors analytical study 
of both matter and style. Galsworthy is always sincere and conscientious, and usu- 
ally is blessed with deep human insight and high skill in presentation. 


Drums. By James Boyd. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925. Pp. 

490. $2.50. 

A carefully written romance of the Revolution, in which characterization and 
social background are stressed without making the tale tiresome. More than 200 
pages are devoted to the hero’s ’teens—before the fighting begins. The account of 
the horse race in this part of the book is even more moving than the well-done nar- 
rative of the capture of the “Serapis” by the “Bonhomme Richard.” Certainly good 
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reading for high-school Seniors and strong students as low as tenth grade. Little 
love story. A better book for boys than for girls, probably. 


American Poetry 1925. A Miscellany. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 

1925. Pp. 248. $2.00. 

A foreword by Louis Untermeyer recalls the history and aims of this annual 
publication. It is not an anthology, though some of the poems have appeared in 
magazines. There is no editor; each contributor has twenty pages at his disposal. 
This year there are seventeen contributors, of whom W. R. Benet, T. S. Eliot, John 
Crowe Ransom, Wallace Stevens, and Elinor Wylie are new. 


What’s O’Clock. By Amy Lowell. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. 
240. $2.25. 
Containing only poems written during the last four years of the author’s life, 
this little book might judiciously be the first read by one not yet converted to Miss 
Lowell’s poetry. To her devotees it will be an added treasure. 


Ben Jonson. Edited by C. H. Herford and Percy Simpson. Vols. I and IT: 
“The Man and his Work.”” New York: Oxford University Press, Ameri- 
can Branch, 1925. $14.00 a set. 

The first instalment of a complete edition in ten volumes, these books are an 
earnest of the exhaustive scholarship of the work. They include Life, Introduc- 
tions to several plays and to the masques, poems, and prose works, with appendices 
containing all extant and accessible documents bearing upon Jonson—the Drum- 
mond Conversations, Jonson’s letters (several of them printed for the first time) a 
catalogue of his books, and extracts from public records. In acknowledging assist- 
ance from the enormous number of persons who gave it the editors record two re- 
fusals—one from an American owning an unprinted letter by Jonson, the other from 
an Englishman who has a manuscript note by a contemporary of Jonson giving a 
new fact about him. 


James Branch Cabell. By Cart VAN Doren. New York: Robert M. Mc- 

Bride and Co., 1925. Pp. 87. $1.00. 

The critic’s conviction that Cabell’s work is an artistic unit, a contribution sui 
generis to American literature, to be reckoned with gravely and respectfully apart 
from individual reactions to this or that quality of it, carries over to the reader and 
lays the responsibility for neglect or flippant rejection squarely upon his shoulders. 
Mr. Van Doren’s personal reactions seem to be almost wholly favorable in the high- 
est degree; yet his treatment of the magnum opus, the Biography, achieves an im- 
personality that is very disarming. 


Theodore Dreiser. By Burton Rascoe. New York: Robert McBride & Co., 

1925. Pp. go. 

A readable monograph, of which the first section excoriates the critics of Mr. 
Dreiser, the second acclaims his achievement as epic and himself as “one of the 
authentic geniuses American literature has produced,” the third traces his life from 
data within and without his books. 
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Charles Dickens and Other Victorians. By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1925. Pp. 240. 

A well-named volume, for the essays on Thackeray, Mrs. Gaskell, Disraeli, and 
Trollope yield in importance to that on Dickens, whose place the author thinks by 
virtue of sheer creative vigor and abundance is with the very greatest. The chapter 
on “The Victorian Background” concerns itself with the various aspects of the in- 
dustrial evolution. 


Origins of Poe’s Critical Theory. By Margaret Alterton. Vol. II, No. 3, Uni- 
versity of Lowa Humanistic Studies, Iowa City, Ia. 

A doctoral thesis tracing the steady evolution of Poe’s conception of unity. His 
indebtedness to English rather than German periodicals, particularly to Blackwood, 
is followed, and the supplementing of this influence by study of the law. Changes in 
his conception of unity became gradually effective through study of dramatic criti- 
cism, through philosophy, and finally through scientific investigation. Back of all 
Poe’s theory of practice lay the thought that success in writing is dependent upon 
an appreciation of the nature and working of law, and the use of natural processes. 


The Choice of a College. By W. W. Comfort. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1925. Pp. 55. 
A reprint in somewhat amplified form of an article that appeared in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal for September, 1924. 


TEACHING 


Evaluation of English Literature in the High School. By Charles Sumner 
Crow. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1924. Pp. 
172. 

An investigation of the social values of English literature to boys and girls 
of high-school age, conducted in co-operation with about 2,000 of the boys and 
girls themselves, showed marked variation in judgment as between boys and girls, 
but nothing very reliable as to the perceptions of boys or girls in regard to the out- 
standing social values themselves. Interest, ethical value, artistic quality were the 
criteria given to the youngsters. 


Words and Idioms. By Logan Pearsall Smith. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Co., 1925. Pp. 299. $2.00. 

If the Appendix on “Somatic Idioms” alone composed this book, it would be 
worth the printing to the teacher of language—so detailed is the illustration of the 
place of idiom in our daily speech. One of the main chapters discusses idiom in gen- 
eral with a wealth of illustration; another follows out the workings of popular 
etymology. Another chapter of less universal but most rare appeal is that on the 
origin of sea terminology. A delightful supplement to the more systematically or- 
dered book, Kittredge and Greenough’s Words and Their Ways in English Speech. 


A Shakespeare Handbook. By Raymond M. Alden. New York: F. S. Crofts 
& Co., 1925. Pp. 240. $1.35. 
The commanding feature of this book, in the eyes of teachers of high-school, no 
less than those of college students, is the source material of sixteen of the plays, in- 
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cluding all the great tragedies, the most widely read comedies, and several of the 
histories. In addition there are the data on grammar and versification, chronology, 
etc., essential to understanding study of the plays. There is a Glossary of twenty- 
‘ five pages. 


Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading. By William Scott Gray. 
Chicago: University of Chicago, 1925. Supplementary Educational Mon- 
ograph No. 28, June 1925. 

Reviewing the subject in all its reaches with great conciseness and yet clarity, 
this monograph should be in the hands of every teacher, elementary and high-school. 


Medium Aevum and the Middle Age. By George Gordon. S.P.E. Tract No. 
XIX. Notes on Fasci, Fascisti, Broadcasted, Virus, etc. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, American Branch, 1925. Pp. 45. $.85. 


Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1925. Edited by I. L. Kandel. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 650. 

Part I gives educational developments in 1924, as reported from Australia, 
China, South Africa, the countries of Europe and the United States; Part II the 
discussion of the problem of method by four representatives from England, Ger- 
many, the United States, respectively. 


Children’s Catalog. Third ed. revised and enlarged. Compiled by Minnie Earl 

Sears. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1925. Pp. 644. 

There are 4,100 books in this catalogue, with analytical entries for 863. The 
work is based on a preceding catalogue of 3,500, supplemented by selected library 
lists and bulletins. 

READINGS AND TEXTS 


A Manual of Style. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1925. Pp. 

391. $3.00. 

The degree of improvement in this latest edition over the last (1920) is almost 
incredible; it registers fully the advance of five years in typographical art. Though 
containing a hundred pages more, this volume is lighter. The handling of titles and 
sub-titles facilitates both rapid survey of the page and accurate selection of detail. 
In no part of the book is the difference more marked than in the section on Speci- 
mens of Type, where the discussion of each variety is preceded by a sample title- 
page done in the style to be considered. The new Introduction goes into every prob- 
lem in the mechanical makeup of a book. 


Coleridge—Poetry and Prose. With Essays by Hazlitt, Jeffrey, DeQuincey, 
Carlyle, and Others. With an Introduction and Notes by H. W. Garrol. 
New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1925. Pp. 184. 
$1.20. 

A helpful little volume rescuing for the average adult no less than for the 
younger reader superlative poems and excerpts from poems and the Biographia 
Literaria by isolating them from the mass of Coleridge’s work and by illuminating 
them through excerpts from critical comment on Coleridge by great contemporaries. 
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